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WHAT IS REMEDIAL EDUCATION? 


Paut W. PINCKNEY 
Bellingham, Washington 


During the past decade or two edu- 
cators in this country have been going 
through the process of discovering “‘re- 
medial education.” Everywhere teachers 
and administrators have hastened to give 
tests of various kinds, form “remedial” 
classes and attempt to prepare teachers 
for “remedial teaching.” State and local 
school authorities are being urged to 
offer and in some cases are offering 
tempting financial support for those 
who will set up “remedial” classes, lab- 
oratories and what-not, for the purpose, 
usually, of improving the scholastic at- 
tainment of retarded pupils. 

The enthusiastic use of mental and 
achievement tests during the past twenty 
years has had much to do with making 
teachers conscious, to a certain extent, 
of the problems of the retarded child. 
Studies in the mechanics of reading, 
arithmetic and some other subjects have 
led to conclusions, often erroneous, that 
to drill on mechanical operations that 
are part of certain learning activities 
will lead to the improving of the learn- 
ing processes themselves. I believe the 
need for so-called remedial classes is 
an indictment of our whole teaching pro- 
cedure. Does it not result to some ex- 
tent from the philosophy held by many 
teachers that they are responsible for 
teaching subject matter to children 
rather than for teaching children? 

The procedure often followed has been 
to choose pupils whose scholastic attain- 
ments are definitely below the standard 
expected of pupils of a given grade level 
and to place them in segregated groups 
for all or part of the school day. These 


groups are usually kept small. Many of 
those chosen are children who profit very 
little from the type of work provided in 
these rooms. 

Those who organize such classes usu- 
ally give one or both of the following 
reasons: 


1. To improve the child’s achievement 
in the tool subjects to the point 
where he can return to a “normal” 
group and make more or less satis- 
factory progress. 

To provide the “special” child with 
a wider curricular offering than is 
provided in the regular classes, in 
the hope of creating or recreating in 
him an interest in school. This has 
resulted in adding various activities, 
mostly handwork, to the “remedial” 
offerings. More often than not no 
special attempt is made to incorpor- 
ate these activities as an integral part 
of the curriculum. 


rs) 


It is my contention that neither of 
the above purposes has been accom- 
plished by segregating these pupils in 
this manner. In fact I believe that, as 
a general thing, such segregation is 
more harmful than helpful in educating 
children. Only those children should be 
segregated from the regular group who 
are totally unfit, physically, mentally, 
or emotionally, to attend public school. 

Many times the attack on the tool 
subjects in which the child is “below 
grade” has been from a_ mechanical 
rather than from a psychological stand- 
point. As recently as last year I heard 
an instructor of a special group ex- 
plain his method of attempting to im- 
prove the reading of a high school 
group. Because their reading speed was 
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low he had spent a considerable part 
of his time with the group in giving 
drills which placed emphasis on faster 
reading. He had charts to show that 
the pupils had made decided progress 
in speed of reading. He was slightly, 
but only slightly, disturbed because their 
comprehension seemed to be poorer at 
the end of the semester than at the be- 
ginning. 

Many of the books on “remedial read- 
ing” now used in our schools give a 
great deal of attention to outlining drills 
to use in increasing speed, eye-span 
and other mechanical skills that are a 
part of reading. I have no quarrel with 
the techniques employed by “remedial” 
teachers; rather, I feel that those tech- 
niques, when necessary, should be used 
in their proper relation to the whole 
teaching by the classroom teacher. How- 
ever, experiences of successful reading 
teachers seem to indicate that poor read- 
ing habits are usually the result, rather 
than a cause, of poor reading. In at 
least nine out of ten cases good reading 
habits are developed when the child is 
given meaningful, interesting material 
at a level at which he can read with 
some degree of success and then is en- 
couraged and guided in wide reading. 

Too often, even in schools that pride 
themselves on their readiness program, 
children are pushed into reading before 
they have the social experience to make 
it meaningful. There are many tools 
and devices which may be used as me- 
chanical aids in developing reading 
skills, but they must be used with, not 
before or apart from, purposeful read- 
ing. 

In very few cases should it ever be 
necessary for anyone but the regular 
classroom teacher to work directly with 


the child in developing his academic 
skills. The most important, single, aca- 
demic function of the classroom teacher, 
and of the supervisory staff as well, is 
to see that the learning situation occurs 
when the child’s concepts have developed 
to the point that the situation has mean- 
ing. This holds true for so-called first 
learning and, doubly so, in what is so 
often referred to as “remedial” learn- 
ing. 

A child need not be segregated or 
“failed” or in any way considered as 
something apart to bring about such 
a situation. In fact, to do so, will, in 
many cases, make it more difficult to 
create the meaningful situation. The 
situation where real learning takes place 
will be more likely to develop when the 
child is a part of his normal group. 

Is there, then, a place for “remedial” 
teaching in our schools today, and, if 
so, what form should it take? At the 
present time there is certainly much 
to be done in our schools to correct the 
mistakes we have made in the past. Many 
children are poorly adjusted to school 
life. Each child who is not making con- 
sistent, worthwhile growth as an indi- 
vidual all of the time he is in school is 
a “remedial” case. We cannot expect 
to reach perfection but by intelligent 
planning on the part of the teachers 
and supervisors we can greatly improve 
the present conditions. 

This “remedial” education will have 
as its chief aim the adjustment of the 
school situation to the child and will 
pay but slight attention to academic 
grade standards. If we made a care- 
ful study of our maladjusted children 
we would find that most of them would 
fall into the following groupings: 
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Children who have been “failed” in 
school; children who have been “passed” 
in schools that have adopted “no-failure” 
programs without corresponding changes 
in the philosophy of teachers and in 
curriculum offerings; children who are 
in poor health. 

Children falling into any of the above 
groupings, and others who cannot be so 
casually grouped are certainly subjects 
for a “remedial” program. The school 
rather than the child becomes the im- 
mediate object of attack. We must at- 
tempt to adjust the school in whatever 
manner is necessary to best educate 
the children who are in it. 

Our first and most important step 
in such a program will, of necessity, 
be one of teacher education. Unless 
our teaching and supervisory force is 
imbued with the idea that education 
must be of the whole child in a gradual, 
continuing process we had better leave 
things as they are. Teaching in a pro- 
gressive school is a much more strenu- 
ous occupation than is teaching in a tra- 
ditional school. Teachers must be much 
better equipped both academically and 
psychologically if they are to adapt 
their instruction and guidance to the 
individual. Unless the faculty of a 
school really understands and subscribes 
to progressive philosophy nothing but 
ill-feeling and maladjustment can result 
from adopting some of the forms and 
administrative practices of the progres- 
sives. 

Too many so-called progressive 
schools are simply giving lip-service to 
the philosophy without having made 
much progress in changing the funda- 
mental attitudes of the average teacher 
toward the child. This often happens 
for one or both of the following rea- 
sons: first, an enthusiastic administra- 
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tive and supervisory staff may have 
forced the issue before teachers under- 
stand fully why things are being done; 
and, secondly, teachers often adopt the 
form but not the substance, either to be 
in style or because they are expected to, 
without any real understanding of child 
psychology. A thorough understand- 
ing of what is known about the nature 
of child growth and an intense desire to 
aid in the development of the whole child 
must be evidenced by teachers if such a 
program is to succeed. 


The second step in our program is 
almost certain to follow if the goal sug- 
gested in the first is reached. It is that 
no child shall be failed simply because 
he has not reached a certain level of 
academic achievement. If the proper 
philosophy has been developed this step 
will follow almost automatically. It 
must, however, follow, not precede, the 
first step. Often a “no-failure” plan 
is grafted onto a traditional set-up. 
Only tragedy can result. A seven year 
old child who cannot read has no place 
in a second grade if the teacher is think- 
ing in terms of academic achievement 
rather than in terms of child growth. 
He is as much a misfit academically as 
he would be socially had he been re- 
tained with the six year olds. 

Much _ misunderstanding among 
teachers and maladjustment among pu- 
pils has resulted of late years because 
certain levels of our schools have made 
changes before others have felt ready 
for them. A _ progressive elementary 
school may send its pupils to a junior 
high school that is organized tradition- 
ally. The pupils are faced with making 
adjustments to situations they are en- 
tirely unprepared to meet. The result- 
ing emotional strain on the pupils and 
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teachers is likely to make a bad situa- 
tion worse. Curriculum committees or- 
ganized on a whole-school basis with a 
co-ordinating group to tie up the work 
of the committees studying in the vari- 
ous areas is of prime importance. Be- 
fore we can intelligently accept what 
someone else is doing we must under- 
stand his problems and his aims. 


The third step in our program, as 
well as the second, will become a “must” 
as soon as our teacher comes to accept 
the progressive viewpoint. If our school 
is to meet the needs of the individual 
pupil, his health—physical, mental, and 
emotional, if these aspects can be sepa- 
rated—becomes of paramount impor- 
tance. A public school health program 
is at least four-fold. First, we must 
do everything in our power to discover 
bodily defects and to provide for a rem- 
edy if a remedy can be found. Secondly, 
we must discover all that we possibly 
can concerning the child’s physical, 
mental and emotional heritage. Third, 
we must provide as nearly perfect a 
school environment as is possible. 
Fourth, we must take a thorough, peri- 
odic inventory of the child’s health 
habits and make constant, intelligent 
efforts to improve those that are inter- 
fering with his maximum growth. 

The child’s health is the most impor- 
tant single item to be considered in the 
program of the progressive school. The 
school must, when the parents cannot or 
will not, assume the responsibility of di- 
agnosing and correcting pupils’ physi- 
cal and emotional defects. Here is a 
chance to put a real remedial program 
into effect. Some of the money being 
provided to set up academic remedial 
classes would be of great help if ex- 
pended to provide adequate nursing and 
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medical services for the schools. Simply 
to say that some of these matters are 
the responsibility of the home is to do 
nothing in many cases toward seeing 
that the present generation of children 
grows up with the correct physical and 
mental equipment, to take their proper 
places in society. If democracy is to 
become a fact instead of an ideal it will 
require the maximum of health and in- 
telligence on the part of all our people. 
We cannot wait for the time when all 
parents will recognize their complete 
duty to their children in health matters 
any more than we have waited for them 
to do so in intellectual matters. We must 
make it a function of the public school 
to see that the child from the poorest 
home has the same advantages as the 
one from the best home. 

Too often, even in some of the more 
progressive schools, we find very meager 
facilities for learning about the child’s 
physical and emotional conditions. Just 
as often, also, we fail to make use of 
the facilities and information available. 
Many schools are handicapped because 
they have not been able to afford ade- 
quate health facilities and staffs. These 
can come only when we have educated 
the public to the need. We can begin, 
however, by making improved use of the 
facilities now at hand. 

More and more is being done to im- 
prove the physical environment of the 
school child. Some of the newer build- 
ings have fairly adequate facilities for 
carrying on a complete educational pro- 
gram. A large number of children, how- 
ever, are still forced to attend school 
in the most inadequate surroundings im- 
aginable. Even in many of the newer 
buildings, toilet and washing facilities 
are totally inadequate. We attempt to 
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teach cleanliness and then provide one 
or two washbowls, often with only cold 
water, for several hundred children. In 
probably half the elementary school 
rooms in the country heating, lighting 
and janitor service, to mention only a 
few of many items, are so far below ac- 
ceptable standards as to be a continual 
health menace. 

Teachers and supervisory staffs are 
often so immersed in “ground-to-be-cov- 
ered” activities as to be almost totally 
unconscious of their more important re- 
sponsibilities of teaching correct habits 
of living. Many of these matters can 
be adequately handled by the teacher in 
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whatever physical situation she may 
have. 

From the above discussion the reader 
will gather that the writer does not be- 
lieve in “remedial education” in the often 
accepted use of the term because the re- 
sults claimed are often not evident and 
when evident are not the results desired, 
“Remedial” education should and must 
come to mean remedying conditions in 
our schools which are making it im- 
possible for us to adjust the school to 
the needs and interests of the child in 
such a way as to provide for his constant 
and well-rounded growth at all times. 


EVALUATION OF CHILD GROWTH: AN 
ANECDOTAL RECORD 


Ciara O. Witson* 
University of Nebraska 


The child is an organism—interacting 
with his environment. Certain things, 
relationships and opportunities aid his 
development and good emotional adjust- 
ment. Through selection of his experi- 
ences in his curriculum he is changed. 
His growth comes in many ways. Some 
areas of growth can be measured by 
tests; others can be evaluated by ques- 
tionnaires or scales, case studies, or con- 
trolled observation. 


Anectodal records of observable inci- 
dents are one valuable form of appraisal. 
Keep a brief anectodal record of one 
child, giving terse accounts of evident 
incidents which might help you evalu- 
ate this child’s experiences and growth. 
These objectives may serve as a guide. 


*In cooperation with Daniel A. Prescott. 


I. Physiological Growth and Function- 
ing of Physical Organs. 


The child of elementary school age 
should increase steadily in height and 
weight. His coordination should improve 
as he gains control of his body. Special 
attention should be given to correct posture. 
The following needs or requirements are 
basic: 

A. Approximate food and liquid. (There 
is wide variation in individual needs as to 
calory content and division of foods.) 

Six glasses of water daily and one quart 
of milk; cereal, bread, or potatoes at every 
meal; vegetables other than potatoes, at 
least two daily—one raw or quickly cooked, 
the leafy kind often; fruits once or twice a 
day; citrus fruit or tomatoes daily; egg or 
meat (the older child may have both); 
sweets in small quantities at the end of the 
meal, 
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B. Clothing and shelter to maintain 
proper body temperature. (Note heat, light, 
ventilation, safety and cleanliness.) 

C. Regular and adequate elimination. 
One bowel movement daily, in the morning 
desirable. 

D. Avoidance of poison from colds, infec- 
tions, spoiled food, alcohol, tobacco. (Note 
correction of defects such as decayed teeth, 
diseased tonsils, etc.; also prevention and 
treatment of disease.) 

E. Rhythm of activity and rest. (There 
is great variation in energy output—spend- 
ing rate and body requirements for each 
child.) Fifteen minutes of quiet before each 
meal. Ten hours of sleep daily. 


II. Social Needs and Relationships. 


A. Each child longs to participate in the 
group in which he is thrown in such a way 
as to receive some favorable recognition or 
acceptance by the other children in the 
group. 

B. He also needs affection and a sense of 
security. If he is accepted in his group and 
does have affection, he should develop de- 
sirable qualities and attitudes. 


III. Personal Needs. 


Each child needs a wide experience in 
many real life situations. His experiences 
should be such that he feels in harmony 
with the world about him. There should be 
a balance between success and failure, and 
he should increasingly manage his own 
affairs. 

A. Investigation and gathering of use- 
ful facts and information. This includes 
the uses of many sources of data—all com- 
munity resources such as tours, interviews, 
movies, radios, as well as books. It is de- 
sirable that many facts, frequently used, 
be remembered. Other facts should be ob- 
tained for immediate use. 

B. Gaining “‘basic skills.” 


This includes functional use of reading 
(later involving use of index, table of con- 
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tents, library, and so forth, writing, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic adequate to meet life’s 
needs at his age. In this way the child 
associates with the facts and information 
the symbols that can be used in thinking. 
Such symbols are conventional and need 
to be accurate. (Later the basic skills in- 
clude the reading of maps, graphs, charts, 
etc.) 

C. Better ways of organizing knowledge 
and using it in thought. There is need 
to develop in a child a power of critical 
thinking and the ability to express him- 
self. This includes the ability to under- 
stand and weigh the facts at hand, the 
power to draw logical conclusions from 
this proof, the use of material thus gained 
and the critical evaluation of opinions of 
others. 

D. Creative expression in language, art, 
and music. Again there is a wide varia- 
tion in the use of this means of emotional 
output. It includes the enjoyment of 
achievement of others as well as partici- 
pation for fun. The creation of “original” 
ideas in writing, drawing, etc., must be 
seen only in terms of growth for this 
child. 


E. Carrying out activities. 


There should be an increasing ability to 
carry through activities to completion. The 
apparent energy output or drive varies 
greatly and is conditioned by many fac- 
tors. Children should be made to feel re- 
sponsibility for finishing a job to their own 
best ability. 

Some activities may be 
while others are group. 


individual 


F. Widened interests and more clear- 
cut attitudes and values. Children grow 
in the variety of interests in which they 
take part as well as in the part they play 
in participation. There may come a change 
in the intensity of interest as new ave- 
nues are open through contact with chil- 
dren, adults, and new experiences. 
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AN ANECDOTAL RECORD OF §. 6% 
Give Terse Accounts of Incidents Showing Growth First Week Second Week 
I. In caring for health and proper functioning After discussion 


of 


physical organs through 


Height—45¥%_ in. 






needed 









sun-sui 














A. Appropriate food and liquid. Weight—45 lbs. 
(Note height every 6 months, weight every | Seems well cared for. probably due also 
3 months, underweight every month. . heat. 
™ iote sonstest Sok shoved Wears more clothing] Weather hot—Ann 
Note heat, light, safety, ventilation and an pented. pa og clean 
cleanliness. Clean, each day. 
Pome h id ‘ 
C. Regular and adequate elimination. — ‘ae SF eeiiet No records available. 
habits. 
D. Avoidance of poison from colds, infections, | No colds or infections; Seems well cared for, 
poor food, etc. evident. 
E. Rhythm of activity and rest. School program offers Does not seem to be 









short rest times. 









vigorous as some chil fter 


dren. for 














Reports on 10 hrs. sleep. | Very alert. 
II. In meeting social needs and _ relationship “Tacaadin ue hate.) Shyly enters 
through Withdraws if several| 8T°up activities. 
A. Healthy relationship in the group. join group. | Betty takes care of herfsems 
B. Affection and sense of security. Comes with father andj) Delighted that 
Betty — very secure; visited. 
with them. Later comes | Waits to go home wi 
with Betty. him each day. pat 
III. In meeting personal needs through wide ex-| No evidence. | Seeipet caee for Ste 


periences with an increasing amount of self- 
direction. 


A. In investigating and gathering useful facts. 


asked about food, cosf'® © 
Following _conversatioy 
found out about fir 
flies (from parents). 





B. 


In gaining “basic skill.” 


Interest in pictures. 


Tells story about serie 














of pictures. que 
Recognizes name. loca 
tur 
Coun 
Wrot 
C. In better ways of organizing knowledge | No evidence. Told of catching fire{Mov 
and using it in thought. flies. D. questioned her} be: 
Next day she brought} to 
two in a bottle. 

D. In creative expression in language, art,| Watches children but en-| Loves easel _ painting) (ray 
and music. ters little. Uses much color. pa 
Sings shyly. = 

P 
E. In carrying out activities. Follows _ suggestions} Enters most group ac: : 
shyly. tivities. Seems tired] o¢ 
near end of school. | ty 
— 
F. In broadened interests and more clearcut Much interest in paints.| Bric 


attitudes. 
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F #.6 YEARS, 2 MONTHS. TIME: SUMMER SESSION 


Third Week 


Fourth Week 


Fifth Week 
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Sixth Week 










nters discussion of 
foods—tells of 

breakfast of orange 

juice, cereal, milk. 





ew shoes—large enough. 
if Weight bearing line 
0.K. (heel to big toe). 





Very comfortable cloth- 
ing — hangs from 
shoulder. 


Brought dry shoes for 
rainy day. 















air, nails always clean. 
arries Kleenex in 


pocket. 


No evidence. 


Refused unwrapped gum 
offered by Dan. 


No evidence. 








fter activity rests alone 
for few minutes. 


Seems to need short rest 
period — then rejoins 
group. 








allMuch more free in group. 
Pleased to be chosen. 
hetiSems well liked. 


Helped plan trip to 
farm. Contributed 
“weather report.” 


Timid about riding pony 
—watched and was last 
one to ride. Other 
children baby her. 


Takes turns nicely. 
Helps another child. 
Helps plan party. 





omes with Betty’s 
father. Secure. 

_ [Pleased that mother vis- 
wit} ited. Secure in love of 
parents, 





e . 
No evidence. 


Absent one day—very 
happy to be back. 


Shyly affectionate with 
teacher, 





Trip to farm planned. 
Reported “no rain, we 
can go—I heard the 
weather report.” 

Enjoys books. 


Reported on ponies day 
after ride. 

Cost and care. 

Showed picture. 





rieiGood stories about se- 
quence of pictures. 
lncates labels of pic- 
tures. 

Counts scissors. 


__]Wrote name on board. 





fire{Moved chair out of way 
het} before children started 
ight to skip. 


Dictates caption for pic- 


ture. “Reads” it. 
Seems to memorize 
well. Counts books, 


children, etc. 
Enjoys books. 


Dictates experience story 
about pony (2 lines). 
Enjoys reading it. In- 
terested in cost. 

Likes books. 

Works on writing name 
on blackboard. 





Discussed trip to farm— 
especial interest in 
young animals. Rea- 
soned she could have 
small pets in city. 


Inquired about cost of 
pony. Figured she had 
no place to keep one 
but wanted it. 


More secure daily. 
Cares for little visitor. 





Brought good ideas for 
party from home. 





Pleased with Pre-Primer. 
Can read two pages. 
Very enthusiastic. 
Counts party materials. 





No evidence. 





(rayons—then returns to 
paint. Expresses self 
well—good vocabulary. 


Very spontaneous with 
paint — laughs with 
children. 

Enters into dance. 


Creates own 
dance to music. 

Excellent listening atti- 
tude. 


simple 


Excellent vocabulary — 
expresses self well. 
Enjoys dance. 





fersistent worker—good 
attention. Grows tired 
of wood work but re- 
turns to finish it. 
io 


Serves well on_ little 
committee. Not as vig- 
orous as some children. 

Attention span long. 


Persists in wood work in 
spite of L’s influence 
to stop. 


Helped party plans. 

Took responsibility well. 

A little shy when guests 
came. 





lrident interest in wood 
work and tools. 





Much interest in farm 
and young animals. 





Interest in where other 
children lived — es- 
pecially children from 
other towns. Interest 
in records. 





Interest in dance records. 

















VITAL SCHOOL LIVING, THE SETTING 
FOR DEMOCRACY 


Crarre T. Zyve 
New York University 


Democratic acting cannot be super- 
imposed over school living which in it- 
self has no vitality. Problems to be 
solved must have deep integrity to the 
children, the teachers, or the community 
and must arise out of the purposes, 
needs, the life of some or all of 
these groups. In the way these little 
everyday matters of living are solved 
lies the possibility that children will 
realize the meaning of considerate co- 
operative problem solving. 


Our educational literature today is 
full of implied or actual programs for 
the teaching of democracy. They re- 
minds me of the old days in which we 
used school stores filled with empty 
tin cans in order to teach arithmetic 
concepts. Only empty dramatic play 
resulted until we realized that arith- 
metic was a tool to be used in conduct- 
ing an actual store rather than the 
store’s being used as a tool to teach 
number facts. Democracy as we should 
view it in our classrooms is a tool to 
achieve human purposes—a tool by 
which the best resources of each indi- 
vidual may be brought to bear on the 
problems at hand, a way of acting, not 
used for its own sake, but because from 
it and through it mutual respect and 
development result, and intelligence is 
free to bear on the issue at hand. 

Let us, therefore, give attention first 
in our classroom to the variety, quality, 
and source of the problems which are 
the center for human development and 
to the way we are handling them. At 


the risk of losing sight of the whole pic- 
ture I am giving an example from a 
third grade classroom in a_ suburban 
school in which teachers and children 
have a feeling of mutual sharing in the 
life that goes on. 

The children asked Miss Jones, the 
teacher, if they could order a stock of 
marbles, jacks, balls and jump-ropes 
and have a spring “sports” store. Miss 
Jones sent a committee to invite Miss 
Williams, the principal, to meet with 
them and talk about it. 

The children’s confidence in suggest- 
ing a “sports” store came from a basis 
of understandings about the school liv- 
ing which were already built up. The 
question of selling in the school had 
come with the beginning of previous 
stores—for pads and pencils, pens, 
maybaskets, and other such commodi- 
ties. Previous discussions with local 
storekeepers concerning competition in 
prices had given some elementary eco- 
nomic understandings. The existence 
of a clientele—children in the school 
accustomed to exchange services among 
the classrooms—was a part of the so- 
cial setup. Though the children did 
not realize it, their problem was sim- 
plified because principal and teacher had 
a common educational philosophy. 

The main question at the meeting held 
by the children, Miss Jones, and Miss 
Williams, was therefore whether the 
other children in the school would wel- 
come such a service. The third graders 
made a survey as to the extent of cus- 
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tomers and requirements in marbles and 
jacks and reported again to the group 
including Miss Williams. 

With general agreement that the 
“sports” store was needed the part 
played by the teacher and children in 
detail decisions varied according to their 
insight on the particular problem. Miss 
McCoy, the physical education teacher, 
was called in as an expert on buying 
equipment. Billy and Joan, the best 
marble players, selected the marbles to 
be ordered. Mable, who could type, 
wrote the letter. Miss Jones, after talk- 
ing with the other teachers, had the 
biggest voice in the hours the store 
would be open. The role of store- 
keeper was rotated. 


Although there was no single con- 
tinuing chairman, and leadership shifted 
from time to time as one or another 
individual (including Miss Jones) could 
contribute best to a particular problem, 
there was an important constant ele- 
ment throughout the whole activity. 
This was the feeling of shared group 
enterprise which shared responsibility 
and satisfaction in the outcome. Miss 
Jones, as a contributing member of the 
group, had her own particular problem 
of not letting her greater experience 
solve problems and so interfere with 
growth on the part of the children. On 
the other hand she asserted her rights 
as a contributing member when her judg- 
ment was needed. 

This type of situation is typical of 
many in our schools and seems simple 
enough not to need re-emphasis. We 
should not delude ourselves, however, 
with a belief that all schools and all 
teachers place the problems obviously 
belonging there into children’s hands 
for responsibility and solution. Vital 
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problems, vigorously solved, on the chil- 
dren’s level apparently exist in about 
the degree to which vital problems vig- 
orously solved are present on the 
teachers’ level. 

During the last three years I have 
collected opinions of teachers in the 
Metropolitan area on the educational 
help they receive from the administra- 
tors with whom they work. I used an 
anonymous questionnaire after discus- 
sion as to the meaning of the questions. 
Teachers tried to give answers repre- 
sentative of majority opinion in their 
respective schools. I have then com- 
pared the feelings about participating 
in the school program of those teachers 
and their children who had helpful su- 
pervision with the attitude of those who 
had no confidence in their administra- 
tors. I only hope that the situation is 
more positive in other sections but this 
is what I found: 

The teachers represented 234 schools 
in the New York vicinity. Forty-one 
per cent were teachers in city systems, 
fifty-nine per cent came from subur- 
ban and rural schools. There was little 
shading of opinion on whether their ad- 
ministrative officers were educationally 
helpful to them in the solution of their 
problems. Forty-seven per cent (109) 
said they were not; fifty-three per cent 
(125) answered in the affirmative. 

Whether or not the administrator has 
the educational confidence of teachers is 
significant mainly in its effect on the 
confidence that teachers bring to the so- 
lution of school problems and to the 
educational integrity with which they 
work with children. 

The educational attitude of those 
teachers who respected their adminis- 
trators was confident and forward look- 
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ing. Sixty-five per cent considered that 
they had helped build the school pro- 
gram and eighty-five per cent said they 
had helped improve it. A large majority 
reported that they were helping carry 
responsibility for school management; 
seventy per cent said that the staffs in 
which they worked had a unified point of 
view, and were practicing what they be- 
lieved. Only seven per cent thought 
their schools would improve with new 
principals. 

On the other hand, the forty-seven per 
cent who said they received no educa- 
tional help from administrators were 
discouraged and cynical. Their opinions 
were almost opposite those given in the 
paragraph above. Eighty-six per cent 
of these teachers said they had no part 
in building the school program and only 
twenty-seven per cent believed that they 
had a part in improving it. Eighty 
per cent thought they should have more 
responsibility in school management, 
eighty-three per cent said that in their 
opinion their staffs conformed to the be- 
lief of the administration but disagreed 
under the surface, while fifty-eight 
per cent of this crowd believed that 
progress could come faster with new 
principals. However, this group did not 
lay all troubles at the principal’s door 
but said it was a combination of lack 
of leadership there, with apathy and 
laziness on the part of teachers. 


Even more significant than teachers’ 
opinions are those given by children. Of 
these teachers 144 asked their children 
who made the decisions about what they 
did in school. In the schools where 
teachers felt that principals were help- 
ful, eighty per cent of the classes said 
that decisions were made by children 
and teachers together; in the group 
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where teachers felt that they had no 
help, seventy-three per cent of the 
classes agreed that teachers and princi- 
pals decided everything! 

If this is true that children do not fee] 
free in the use of initiative in the cases 
where school staffs do not have a part in 
guiding a growing program, we are 
thrown back once more to the meaning 
of participation in school problems. 

We are concerned here that the point 
of view of working together should 
change in the forty-seven per cent of 
these schools where teachers and ad- 
ministrators apparently equally lacked 
confidence in each other; where seventy- 
three per cent of the teachers felt no 
participation even in improving proced- 
ures, where eighty-three per cent did 
not believe in work they were doing but 
gave surface conformity, and where sev- 
enty-three per cent of the children 
thought teachers and principals de- 
cided everything. And in this forty- 
seven per cent of schools our vital inter- 
est rests with the children who were 
solving many of the problems around 
them mentally with no chance to put 
ideas into action. When children can 
make, as these children did, comments as 
pertinent as those below, with no free- 
dom in working out solutions, we are far 
yet from a setting in which there will be 
growth in the meaning of social par- 
ticipation. 

These are some of the things the chil- 
dren said: 


“I don’t think children should be kept 
back. I was, and I have always hated 
school since.” 

“Most teachers try to force their opin- 
ions on us. I think we should be allowed 
to voice our own opinions.” 


“Children should decide what should 


go 
fast 


run 


“ 
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on because the teacher can’t go any 
faster than the children can take it.” 

“Make the teachers listen in to pupils 
running the class at least once a month.” 

“Have the room silenced like a broad- 
casting studio so that many could talk 
but it would only sound like two or three.” 

“Allow children to go out and play in 
the snow on a snowy day.” 

“Put silencers on the doors 
teachers won’t be so nervous.” 

“Do away with standing in line before 
we come into the building.” 

“I wouldn’t have so many tests. Every 
time you look around we're having a test 
of some kind.” 

“I would take the children to the mu- 
seum and on excursions very, very often.” 
“A bigger and better school library.” 
“Have more plays in which different 

classes could act together.” 

“Let the children talk. Keeping still 
from nine to three is too much for us.” 


so the 


“If someone is good in one subject let 
him do more of that.” 

“Do not stress AA.” 

“I wouldn’t mark a child D on his re- 
port card. It is too discouraging.” 


“I wouldn’t give homework in elementary 
school. Kids like to play and they don’t 
do it anyway.” 

“Find something else to do instead of 
raising hands.” 


“No report cards. No report cards. No 
report cards!” 


How can we achieve this? How can we 
decide which problems lie in hands of ad- 
ministrators, of children, of teachers, of 
parents? It is obvious that the living 
of a social group implying a mixture 
of these individuals also implies that 
few school problems involve one group 
exclusive of the others. The quoted 
statements above show that children be- 
lieve they should have a voice in home- 
work, report cards, grades, tests. If we 
admit that these children are affected 
by the outcome of these procedures, ob- 
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viously we cannot exclude them from 
decisions. But how many schools do? 

We are constantly reading of 
“teachers and policy making.” The very 
idea will frighten the forty-seven 
per cent of principals referred to above 
even further from ways of acting which 
promote growth in children and teachers. 
The insecure or dominating individual 
still sees clearly-cut, separate fields of 
action for herself, teachers, and children 
and is in constant fear of losing pre- 
rogatives in what she considers her 
area. She need not be afraid. No teacher 
wishes to take over administrators’ 
duties. The teacher asks only that in 
terms of the best development of chil- 
dren she and the children have a voice in 
the problems which affect them, problems 
in which the administrator has usurped 
authority not rightfully belonging to 
him. Much of the necessity for our 
present discussion of democratic ways 
of acting in schools comes from this 
usurpation of prerogatives which should 
be in the hands of teachers and children. 

Administrators in that other group 
of schools in which creative intelligence 
is at work, however, have discovered: 

Problems may be initiated by any one of 
these groups: children, parents, teachers, 
or combinations of these. 

The criterion for giving the problem a 
place in the school is whether it is vital to 
those initiating it. 

The responsibility for solution and re- 
sulting action should fall mainly with the 
group most concerned or affected by the 
outcome. 

The group working on it accepts it as a 
problem of worth. 

The individuals within the group have 
mutual respect for individuality of other 
group members and for their contributions 
in terms of their ability to contribute. 


The leadership will depend on the nature 
of the problem. Leadership may therefore 
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fall on teacher, child, principal or parent 
and this leadership may shift as different 
aspects of the problem arise. 


Satisfaction and benefits resulting from 
group efforts are mutually shared. 


The example I gave earlier of the 
“sports store” was obviously one in 
which leadership lay with children, while 
Miss Jones and Miss Williams played an 
advisory role. It is just as obvious that 
there would be situations in which lead- 
ership should lie with teachers; others 
in which principals and teachers should 
work coordinately; still others in which 
parents would lead, with teachers, prin- 
cipal and children participating. 


It is necessary that as teachers and 
administrators we should constantly 
analyze the nature of the problems which 
rise, and make use of the experience and 
insight of those most concerned. We 
should do this not because of current 
and popular attention to “democracy” 
but because we are convinced that only 
deep respect for the abilities and con- 
tributions of all will bring satisfactory 
solutions to problems. We will do it be- 
cause we are seeking increasing social 
understanding and maturity in our- 
selves, the teachers of children, as well 


as in the children and in parents of 
children. 


DESIRABLE FEATURES OF A HOMEROOM 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


CLarENCcE C. Dunsmoor 
New Rochelle, New York 


The past two decades have seen a 
steady growth in the use of the home- 
room as a means of providing guidance 
in secondary schools. This has been par- 
ticularly true in those schools which feel 
that they cannot afford the services of 
trained counselors, and in many others 
which have considered an approach to 
guidance through the homeroom to be 
one of the first logical steps toward the 
eventual introduction of a comprehen- 
sive guidance service. Apparently, the 
homeroom also has potentialities for 
doing certain types of guidance in even 
the most highly organizéd guidance pro- 
grams. In many cases, however, the 
possibilities and functions of the home- 
room are obviously far from realized 
or understood, for while some schools 


are doing a good job of guidance in 
this manner, the great majority are 
not. These facts were revealed in a 
recent detailed research and evaluation 
of the potentialities of the homeroom as 
an agency for guidance.* 

With the increased interest of schools 
in providing guidance have come also in- 
creased demands for information and 
advice regarding ways in which the job 
can be done. Inquiries regarding methods 
of effecting a satisfactory homeroom or- 
ganization have been numerous. In an 
effort to provide a better understand- 
ing of homeroom guidance and minimal 
conditions for its adequacy, the follow- 
ing proposals are made. Most of these 
features are characteristic of a substan- 
tial majority of the relatively few really 


1Unpublished doctorate dissertation completed by the writer in 1938. 
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good homeroom programs which the 
writer was able to find in the United 
States. 

What is a homeroom? A homeroom 
is a unit of school organization which 
is under the direct supervision of a 
teacher known as a homeroom sponsor, 
and which serves as the school home 
of the pupils assigned to it for the pro- 
vision of guidance and for administra- 
tion of school routine. As is obvious, 
however, the predominant activity of 
the homeroom must be guidance if the 
organization is to merit its name. Fur- 
thermore, to be a true homeroom it must 
be a daily or frequently-attended period 
and not one to which a pupil goes but 
once or twice a week. 

Guidance objectives of the homeroom. 
The objectives of the homeroom should 
include specific intent to provide infor- 
mation, experiences, or counseling—the 
three requisites of effective guidance— 
in educational, citizenship, ethical, and 
home-membership problems. The objec- 
tives may also include provision for 
minor emphasis in vocational, leisure- 
time, and health guidance. 


Any homeroom program should in- 
clude the following among its major ob- 
jectives, plus such other local emphases 
as may seem desirable at the various 
grade levels: 


1, To make suitable and continuous 
provision for the proper orientation of all 
pupils to the school. 

2. To develop desirable civic and ethical 
attitudes in pupils and to provide oppor- 
tunities for their practice in school situa- 
tions. 

3. To encourage worthy and intelligent 
leadership. 

4. To establish desirable standards of 
living together in the homeroom, through 
the proper assumption of responsibilities 


and development of group loyalty by the 
pupils. 

Time to be devoted to the homeroom 
and its possible uses. A daily homeroom 
period of thirty minutes should be es- 
tablished. This would include provision 
for school routine, which should not ex- 
ceed five to ten minutes daily, thus leav- 
ing a minimum of twenty minutes daily 
or one hundred minutes per week, which 
actually may be devoted to guidance 
purposes. It is not necessary, and usu- 
ally not desirable, to have regularly pre- 
pared group discussions on guidance 
topics on each of the five days. One day 
of the five should be used for various 
forms of individual guidance, while the 
remainder of the pupils spend their time 
on assigned homeroom or class work. 
One day of each week, preferably Mon- 
day or Friday, should be used as a home- 
room business meeting for planning the 
week’s work and assignment of various 
responsibilities for meetings, reports, 
and projects. A sample of an effective 
weekly schedule for use of the homeroom 
period is given below: 


Monday: Group meeting on guidance 
topics. 
Tuesday: Individual counseling by the 


homeroom sponsor. 

Wednesday: Group meeting on guidance 
topics. 

Thursday: Group meetings on guidance 
topics. 

Friday: A homeroom business meeting 
for the planning of activities and pro- 
jects of the following week. 


An occasional substitution for one of 
the group discussion periods of the week 
may take the form of a guidance meet- 
ing of the entire grade, or of the entire 
school if not too large, conducted by 
the class counselor or principal. Such 
meetings may be held in the school 
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auditorium, while pupils of the other 
grades remain in homerooms for their 
regular work. An original program 
worked out entirely by the pupils them- 
selves, largely for entertainment pur- 
poses, may well be arranged once or 
twice per month to stimulate homeroom 
unity and interest, and at the same time 
provide desirable leisure-time guidance. 

The homeroom should be the first 
period of the school day. If it is to be a 
true school home, this condition must 
prevail. This plan gives the sponsor some 
additional time before school begins in 
which to talk informally with his home- 
room members and to do some individual 
counseling. It will likewise give some op- 
portunity for social intercourse, pro- 
visions for which are all too rare in 
most schools. Some preparation for 
homeroom meetings and lessons under 
the sponsor’s guidance may also be 
carried on advantageously during the 
additional time available. The first 
period is likewise the logical time for 
pupils to receive any announcements 
which may concern their actions dur- 
ing the rest of the school day. There 
is, too, the psychological advantage that 
pupils are fresh and receptive to their 
guidance work at this period of the day. 

Desirable size of the homeroom group. 
The size of the homeroom group should 
approximate thirty pupils and should 
not exceed thirty-five at the outside if 
possible to prevent it. The group should 
be neither too large nor too small. A 
small group is of course the more ac- 
ceptable, provided it does not fall below 
ten pupils, which would tend to lessen 
the effectiveness of many forms of group 
discussions. 


Provision for continuity of contact 
between sponsor and pupils. Since con- 
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tinuity of contact between the guidance 
worker and his pupils is most important 
in good guidance, it should be arranged 
wherever possible for the entire period 
of the pupil’s membership in the school. 





In cases of persistent incompatibility | 


between pupil and sponsor, the pupil 


may be reassigned to another sponsor, | 


but these occasions should be rare. 

While vertical sectioning, which in- 
cludes about the same number of pupils 
from each of the grades represented in 
a given school, is the most certain 
method of providing continuity, a plan 
of heterogeneous grouping within the 
grades is ordinarily more desirable in 
junior high schools. This latter plan 
makes it possible to provide much more 
readily for the needs of pupils at their 
respective grade levels by providing 
more or less uniform class programs. 
A sufficiently high degree of continuity 
can be provided in this manner if the 
sponsor is assigned a group of pupils 
in the seventh grade and advances with 
them until they finish the junior high 
school, since the amount of retardation 
in progressive junior high schools today 
is relatively small. Under this scheme 
each homeroom should consist of pupils 
who are all from a given grade; of both 
boys and girls in approximately equal 
numbers; of pupils with varying degrees 
of ability, though the extreme ranges 
of pupil differences may well be avoided 
in any one group; and of pupils repre- 
senting different curricula. 

The homeroom should be a unit of the 
school which has a membership that is 
relatively representative of the school 
population at its grade level. To carry 
out the important task of providing 
guidance in civic responsibility, the 
homeroom must be a relatively represen- 
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tative and democratic group and does 
not admit of segregation on the basis 
of sex, ability, or interests. By use of 
the plan of assignment according to 
grade, objectives and projects may be 


| worked out, established, and coordinated 


in such a way as best to meet the guid- 


ance needs of the pupils. When pupils 
are all from the same grade, many will 
experience the needs for guidance in 


school adjustment and _ educational 
choices at essentially the same time. 
Suitable guidance emphasis is thus more 
easily provided. 

In senior high schools, because of 
dropouts, failures, and administrative 
expediency, complete continuity can be 
achieved for only about seventy per cent 
of the students if this plan of assign- 
ment to homerooms by classes is used. 
It is thus suggested that rigid adherence 
to assignment by classes be ignored in 
senior high schools and that failing 
pupils be permitted to stay with their 
respective homeroom sponsors until they 
finish school, even though they may have 
fallen back a semester or grade in their 
class work. 

Professional training of homeroom 
sponsors. In addition to suitable train- 
ing for subject teaching, the sponsor 
should have at least one course in the 
principles of guidance or its equivalent. 
Such a course should convey a guidance 
viewpoint toward all instruction and 
should emphasize methods and materials 
of homeroom guidance, if it is to be of 
greatest value to homeroom sponsors. 
At least some in-service training of 
sponsors should be provided throughout 
the first year of homeroom work and at 
regular intervals thereafter as well. 


Preliminary professional experience 
of sponsors. Teachers should have at 
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least a year of satisfactory subject- 
teaching experience prior to the as- 
sumption of the duties of a homeroom 
sponsor. Every sponsor should also have 
had one year of experience as a sponsor 
or assistant sponsor for some other 
school activity in preparation for the 
more complex duties of the homeroom. 

Desirable qualities of sponsors. Home- 
room sponsors should be very carefully 
selected wherever possible. Sponsors 
should be chosen from among that group 
who are able to enlist the interest and 
cooperation of pupils; who have such 
sympathy for and understanding of 
children as to be able to diagnose pupils’ 
problems and help solve them; and who 
possess an attitude based on the desire 
to guide rather than direct, discipline, 
and compel, in their relationships with 
pupils. Regular meetings of the fac- 
ulty under the leadership of the prin- 
cipal or guidance officers should do much 
to assist sponsors in developing these 
qualities. 

Preparation of homeroom lesson ma- 
terials. A homeroom guidance commit- 
tee should be appointed for the purpose 
of preparing lesson materials in such 
manner as best to represent the needs 
and interests of the pupils, the school, 
and the community. The committee 
should consist of four to six members. 
There should be on the committee at 
least one member of the administrative 
staff and at least one homeroom spon- 
sor from each grade. Special effort 
should be made to see that pupil needs 
and interests have been consulted and 
are well represented. 


Some other important points concern- 
ing lesson materials: 


1. The aims of the homeroom lesson 
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should be definitely stated in the materials 
provided. 

2. Homeroom lesson materials should be 
carefully placed according to grade. 

3. A good variety of materials and pro- 
posed activities should be presented. 

4. Homeroom lesson materials should 
be largely self-sufficient, requiring relatively 
little or no search for additional materials 
by sponsors or pupils. 

5. Homeroom lesson materials should 
consist of a printed or mimeographed man- 
ual to serve as a core, this to be supple- 
mented with frequent bulletins to provide 
new and current materials. 


Methods of handling homeroom meet- 
ings: 
1. The homeroom should have a par- 


liamentary organization consisting of the 
usual set of officers and committees. 


2. Pupils of the homeroom should have 
the responsibility for handling more than 
half of the proposed activities. 

3. The sponsor should participate as 
a member of the homeroom most of the 
time and should preside only occasionally. 


4. Homeroom periods should be used 
largely for prepared homeroom lessons or 
meetings having guidance value. 


5. Each homeroom lesson should be 
properly motivated by the sponsor or pupil 
leader. 


6. The preparation of homeroom lessons 
should give an opportunity for frequent 
participation on the part of every home- 
room member, but not necessarily for all 
in any one meeting. 


Supervision of homeroom activities in 
guidance. If a school activity is worth 
having it is worth supervising. The re- 
sponsibility for this important function 
rests upon the principal of the school 
and such other members of the staff— 
assistant principal, dean, director of 
guidance, counselor, director of home- 
rooms, director of activities—as he may 


designate. Some of the important aims 
to be accomplished in a supervisory 
sense follow: 


1. Meetings of homeroom sponsors for 
improvement of homeroom work should be 
held at least once every six weeks; oftener 
during the year the program is inaugurated. 

2. Meetings of sponsors by classes 
should be held at least occasionally for 
consideration of common homeroom prob- 
lems. 

3. Regular reports on the quality and 
progress of homeroom activities should be 
made to the homeroom supervisory off- 
cers by each homeroom sponsor at least 
once every six weeks. 

4. Homeroom supervisory officers should 
have and carry out a schedule of regular 
and systematic visits to homerooms to ob- 
serve programs and activities. Visits 
should be followed by conferences with 
sponsors concerned. 

5. Supervision on call should be devel- 
oped to the point where sponsors will con- 
sider it an accepted procedure. 

6. Regular reports on homeroom activi- 
ties should be required of pupil officers at 
least once each month. 

7. Supervisory officers should conduct 
regular meetings of homeroom officers—as 
a presidents’ and vice-presidents’ meeting, 
or a secretaries’ meeting—for the improve- 
ment of homeroom work. 


If and when secondary schools are 
willing to provide most of the desirable 
features of a good homeroom guidance 
program outlined above, they may logic- 
ally expect at least a moderate degree 
of efficiency in the realization of guid- 
ance objectives through the homeroom. 
It is no more reasonable to think that 
a homeroom guidance program Will 
thrive without proper organization and 
nurture than that any other form of edu- 
cational unit or activity will prosper so. 
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THE CITIZENSHIP COUNCIL AS A MEANS OF 
CHARACTER BUILDING 


Heten A.LTscHuL 
Mount Washington Elementary School, Baltimore 


Many of us interested in the field of 
elementary education realize the impor- 
tance of student government on the sec- 
ondary school level and clearly see the 
benefits derived from it which help to 
attain educational objectives. We seldom 
fully realize, however, that student gov- 
ernment can and should be a part of 
the elementary school. We are inclined 
to think that student government calls 
for more mature individuals capable of 
assuming the responsibilities and privi- 
leges which such participation implies. 
We are fearful about venturing into this 
field, comparatively new in elementary 
work, but we need not be, for it is pos- 
sible and practical to establish student 
government in the elementary grades. 

There is no definite age limit which 
can be set arbitrarily as the time to be- 
gin training for good character and 
citizenship. It is evident that such train- 
ing is a continuous process and one of 
development and growth. The elementary 
school should and must play an impor- 
tant part in promoting this process of 
maturation. One way in which it may 
do so is through the establishment of 
some form of student government. 


The following is an account of pupil 
participation in a small six-year ele- 
mentary school in Baltimore, Maryland, 
which for the last year has organized a 
series of clubs allowing for every child’s 
interests, abilities, and capacities, in so 
far as possible. These had to be carried 
on as extra-curricular activities, teachers 


being appointed by the principal to 


guide and advise the various groups. The 
sixth grade class assumed leadership, and 
through their interest and stimulation, 
the other classes, especially from the 
third grade upward, became interested 
and eager to join the various organiza- 
tions. 

Since the “Citizenship Council” was 
the chief organization from which the 
others developed, most of the children 
were anxious to become associated with 
it. The main function of any student 
council is to help children discover and 
use opportunities for service and thus 
provide a broader experience in active 
citizenship than can be given in the 
ordinary classroom. We tried in every 
way possible to use both community and 
school problems to develop qualities such 
as poise, social consciousness, co-opera- 
tion, responsibility, dependability, in- 
itiative, respect for the opinions of 
others, unselfishness and an appreciation 
for the help of others. For example, 
the following school situation called for 
a type of co-operation and planning 
that led to practical social results. 

Difficulties arose over the boys’ play- 
ground because there was _ insufficient 
space for their play, and the boys were 
getting in each other’s way. Frequent 
quarrels took place since the boys of the 
fifth and sixth grades wanted to play 
ball games and so monopolized the play 
space. 


This matter was brought up at a 
council meeting where it was decided by 
the representatives that the playground 
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be divided into sections according to the 
size of the class and the games in which 
each class was interested. The diagram 
of the suggested plan was drawn on the 
blackboard by one of the council mem- 
bers. After the meeting was over, a 
copy of this diagram was sent to each 
classroom for bulletin board display. 
The pupils then knew exactly where they 
were to play, and practically all of 
them kept to their designated sections. 

Throughout the entire school year, 
the Citizenship Council played a promi- 
nent part in the lives of our pupils. It 
has eliminated many of the small, con- 
stant, irritating situations which are 
usual in school. It has caused the chil- 
dren to feel that the school is a part of 
the community, for we have taken part 
in community affairs such as the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association meeting, for whom 
the council held a regular meeting that 
their parents and visitors might observe 
them at work. 


The council has tried to keep its aims 
and procedures as simple as possible so 
that they will be clear to elementary 
school children. At the very first meet- 
ing of the council, the aims were decided 
upon and discussed. They are as fol- 
lows: 

1. To help us become better citizens 
of our school, home, and community. 
2. To improve conditions in our school. 


3. To help us understand that gov- 
ernment is for our protection and that 
we should co-operate with each other 
as much as possible. 


Then, three sixth-grade children wrote 
a pledge explaining the purposes of our 
council, This was discussed and adopted 
by the council, and is recited at the be- 
ginning of each council meeting. The 
following letter to parents from the 
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council contains the pledge and an ex- 
planation of the council: 


Dear Friends, 


We think the most important organi- 
zation in our school is one which has helped 
us to improve in many ways. This or- 
ganization was started last October and 
has been called the “Citizenship Council” 
because our greatest aim is to have each 
child of the school become a good citizen, 

The “Citizenship Council” is made up 
of ten charter members, representatives 
from each class, and from the various or- 
ganizations of the school. Our president is 
(name) ; our vice-president is (name) ; and 
our secretary is (name).Three members 
wrote the following pledge that explains 
the purposes of our council: 

“I will work for the cause of good citi- 
zenship not only in the school, but every- 
where. 

“In trying to be a good citizen, I will 
do my best to be courteous, loyal, truth- 
ful, and co-operative. 

“T will try to be a good sport, both in 
work and play. 

“All this I will do for the sake of others 
as well as myself.” 

The “Citizenship Council” meets the 
second and fourth week of each month, 
During our meetings, we discuss the char- 
acteristics of a good citizen and how we 
can become good citizens of our school. 
We enjoy discussing our school problems 
and trying to find ways of solving them. 
Although we still have many unsolved 
problems, we feel that we are making prog- 
ress in becoming good citizens ourselves 
and in helping every child in the school 
to become a good citizen too. 


Yours truly, 
(President and Secretary). 


Another project which the pupils 
carried on was particularly worthwhile 
since it focused their attention on de- 
sirable qualities of character and how 
to obtain them. During two council 
meetings, the representatives discussed 
what characteristics a good citizen pos- 
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sesses. These were enumerated on the 
blackboard and specific questions were 
written under two of them. The repre- 
sentatives were then asked to take back 
to their classes what had been discussed 
and to complete the list. Teachers were 
asked to use part of their oral English 
periods for class discussion. At the end 
of the week, two children, appointed by 
the president of the council, collected the 
completed lists, and from them, compiled 
one list. At the next council meeting, 
this list was on the board, read, and 
constructive criticism given by the pu- 
pils. When the final list was completed 
and voted upon, it was typed, hecto- 
graphed, and given to every child in the 
school. This is a copy of the ques- 
tionnaire that resulted: 


Cueck List 


Check yourself on these character habits. 
Try to improve in the ones in which you 
are weak. If you follow the suggestions 
given here, you will become more popular 
and a better citizen. 


I. Honesty or Truthfulness. 


> 


. Am I honest in games and all other 
play? 

Am I honest in my work? 

Am I honest with myself? 

. Am I truthful to all my friends? 

. Am I truthful to my family? 

Am I truthful to all other people? 


II. Loyalty. 


. Am I loyal to 

. Am I loyal to 

. Am I loyal to 
sponsibilities ? 

- Am I loyal to my country? 


tO be 


my friends? 
my family? 
my duties and re- 


y aOwS> 


Ill. 


— 


Courtesy. 

. Am I courteous to all my _ class- 
mates? 

- Am I courteous to all adults? 

- Do I use good manners at all times? 


Qn SP 
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D. Do I pay close attention when some- 
one is speaking to me? 

E. Am I considerate of other people’s 
feelings always? 


IV. Thriftiness. 


A. Do I make a deposit in the bank as 
often as I possibly can? 

B. Do I spend my money wisely? 

C. Do I waste my time by day-dream- 
ing, talking, or asking unnecessary 
questions? 

D. Do I waste the time of other people? 

E. Do I use my leisure time wisely? 

F. Do I use my abilities and talents to 
the best advantage? 

G. Do I use supplies, such as paper 
and ink, to the best advantage? 


V. Respect for Other People’s Property. 


A. Do I take care of other people’s 
property? 

B. Do I take care of things that I bor- 
row? Do I return them promptly, 
and in good condition? 


VI. Co-operation. 


A. Do I co-operate by coming to school 
every day on time? 

B. Do I co-operate by beginning my 
work as soon as the directions are 
given? 

C. Do I co-operate by obeying class, 
school and city rules? 

D. Do I help things run more smoothly 
by offering suggestions that will 
work? 

E. Do I help by co-operating at home? 


. Respect for Authority. 

A. Do I obey my parents? 

B. Do I obey my teachers? 

C. Do I obey all those in authority? 

D. Am I a good follower?” 

We felt that this creative experience 
of forming in their own words ideas and 
ideals which could not have been as 
effectively given to the pupils by their 
teachers was extremely valuable. It re- 
sulted in placing responsibility upon the 
students for the carrying out of the code 
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which they had formulated. Although 
the pupils were not compelled to answer 
the questions, they seemed to enjoy an- 
swering them from time to time and 
noting improvement. 


At the end of the year, a committee 
was chosen to write a Constitution for 
our council. This had not been done be- 
fore because we wanted the children to 
have experience in student government 
on which to build a worthwhile, usable 
constitution. What the committee formu- 
lated is very simple as you can see from 
the following: 


THE CONSTITUTION OF OUR STU- 
DENT CITIZENSHIP COUNCIL 


ArTICLE I 


This organization shall be named the 
“Student Citizenship Council.” 


ArTIcLE II 


The Council was organized on September 
18, 1939, for the purpose of promoting 
good citizenship among the children 
everywhere, in their school, homes, and 
community. Our purpose is to train chil- 
dren to do what is right, because it is 
right. 

ArticLe III 


The Council is composed of ten charter 
members from the sixth grade, represen- 
tatives from each class in the following 
proportions: 

Grades 1 and 2: Two children from each 
class. 

Grades 3 and 4: Four children from each 
class. 

Grade 5: Six children. 

Grade 6: Two children besides the 10 
charter members. 

One representative from each of the 
other organizations in the school. 


ARTICLE IV 


The officers of the Council shall be the 
president, vice-president, secretary, and the 
chairmen of all committees. 

The president’s duty shall be to conduct 


the meetings and appoint committees when 
needed. He shall allow every member of 
the Council to express his opinions and 
conduct open discussions. 

The vice-president will take care of the 
roll and the attendance and take charge 
of the meetings in the absence of the presi- 
dent. 

The secretary takes notes during the 
meetings, writes them over correctly, and 
presents the minutes at the following meet- 
ing. He will also handle all of our cor- 
respondence. 

The chairman of all the committees ap- 
points children to take charge of such 
things as the playground, lunchtime periods, 
halls, and the general welfare of the 
school. 

ArTICLE V 


The meetings shall be held twice a month 
on Tuesdays, at 12:30, if possible. If this 
is not possible, the time shall be changed 
according to the judgment of the faculty 
adviser. 

ArticLte VI 


All meetings shall be conducted in the 
following manner: 

1, President calls meeting to order. 

2. Members stand and recite our “Citi- 
zenship Pledge.” 

3. The vice-president calls the roll. 

4. The secretary reads the minutes, and 
they are either approved or corrected. 

5. Old business is discussed and _ the 
chairmen of the committees give reports. 

6. New business is discussed. 

7. A summary of the meeting is made. 

8. A motion is made to adjourn the 
meeting. 

ArticLe VII 


A nominating committee composed of 
two representatives from each of the in- 
termediate grades, and one from each of 
the primary grades will be selected by 
the officers of the council and the faculty 
adviser to nominate, select, and vote for 
the coming year’s officers. The election 
of the new officers shall take place in June. 

Although this Constitution could have 
been improved and elaborated by the 
faculty adviser, it was considered more 
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important that it contain the pupils’ 
own language and opinions, and so was 
left in its semi-perfect but more mean- 
ingful form. 

As we recall the year a number of 
points of evaluation stand out from our 
experiences : 


1. The pupils have had full oppor- 
tunity to discuss, think, judge, and come 
to decisions after facts have been pre- 
sented to them. 

2. The pupils have had opportunities 
to use legislative powers such as voting 
and election of officers and members of 
committees. 

8. The pupils have gained in ability 
to express themselves orally. At first, 
their contributions were stilted and few 
in number, while later they volunteered 
frequently and discussed pertinent prob- 
lems with greater fluency. 

4. The pupils now possess a better 
understanding and consciousness of some 
social problems and possible solutions 
for them. 

5. The pupils are aware that condi- 
tions which arise from time to time neces- 
sitate changes and that they must ad- 
just themselves to those changes. 

6. The pupils realize that in order to 
run a school pleasantly and smoothly, 
everyone, the teachers, principal, and 
they themselves must co-operate and 
share in the work as well as the fun. 
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7. The pupils are beginning to realize 
that they have a share in the working 
of the school, for often the principal 
with complete understanding and co- 
operation will tell the children who come 
to her with complaints to take them up 
with the council. 


8. The pupils and the teachers have 
come to a better understanding of each 
other. We are trying to break down the 
old idea of teacher punishment and sub- 
stitute teacher guidance and assistance. 


Our children are far from perfect, 
even now, with student government in 
our school, but growth is evident. As 
character training is the most difficult 
kind of teaching, the way has been long 
and hard, but the children are gradu- 
ally coming to realize the importance of 
“doing unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” We have had a 
splendid first year even though at times 
we have been greatly disheartened; but 
we are sure that our Citizenship Coun- 
cil will continue to grow. 

I believe that Lillian K. Wyman in 
Character and Citizenship Through 
Student Government states the essence 
of the matter when she says (page 125): 

“The school which carries on a suc- 
cessful student government, is fulfilling 
the most fundamental purpose of its ex- 


istence. It is living demonstration of 
democracy.” 











CULTURAL PLURALISM AND THE SCHOOL 


C. O. Arnot anp Ben SuHEIN 
Northwestern University 


It is a fundamental obligation of the 
school, as the agent of the society which 
maintains it, constantly to re-evaluate 
itself and society to the end that they 
may be progressively improved. This 
continuous process of social reconstruc- 
tion is of basic importance because of 
the very nature of democracy. Its live 
functioning is particularly important 
today because of the militant ideologies 
which are aggressively active in the 
world with a program designed to 
shackle the nations of the world both by 
propaganda and by force. In the light 
of this challenge, can the school in a 
democracy do otherwise than examine 
its basic tenets and strive to construct 
a society which will maximally meet the 
needs of its citizens of the present day? 

Before discussing the above question 
it is important that we examine the 
milieu in which the school operates. 
What, directly stated, are some of the 
elements in a given community which are 
in need of change? These are many and 
complicated, depending on the size, loca- 
tion, and other factors which obtain. 
Certainly one element sorely in need of 
change is that of the relationship be- 
tween the various culture groups in our 
society. It is the purpose of the present 
article to study the factor of racial 
minorities to the end that they may be 
more effectively woven into the fabric 
of community and national culture. 

That racial minorities constitute an 
acute unsolved problem, especially in 
urban areas, will be disputed by no one. 
The heavy immigration of southern and 


eastern European peoples during the 
last two decades of the nineteenth and 
the first two decades of the twentieth 
centures set the stage for this problem 
of racial minorities. As a people we as- 
sumed that these immigrants would be 
Americanized even as the peoples coming 
from northern Europe had been Ameri- 
canized. Given time, the melting pot 
would perform its function of producing 
socially approved Americans! But this 
assumption was based upon the fallacy 
that ridicule, pressure, and social dis- 
approval of those following differing 
culture patterns which were being ad- 
mitted to American life would inevitably 
produce a uniform culture. Not only did 
this fail to happen, but on the contrary, 
the new arrivals, finding social barriers 
erected everywhere, soon hardened their 
hearts, isolated themselves into small 
closed groups, developed feelings of in- 
feriority toward the dominant groups 
and their culture patterns. A study of 
many communities today reveals the 
continuous frustration which these 
people experience; it has sown the seeds 
for mutiny within the castle. The poten- 
tial cultural contributions which these 
people had to make have been lying dor- 
mant rather than enriching the culture 
which they found in America. The justi- 
fiable pride which they might have felt 
in the culture which they brought with 
them has been turned into disdain. The 
children of these immigrants have be- 
come ashamed of their parents, their 
language, in short, their culture. They 
have, in consequence, become mal- 
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adjusted citizens who sought to gain 
recognition by fair means or foul. By 
thus choking off potential life streams 
which would have greatly enriched our 
culture we have stultified its growth and 
built up a minority problem of serious 
proportions in this country. 

What can the school do about this 
problem? If we accept the thesis that 
the curriculum of the school shall be 
built around the needs of the commu- 
nity, the consideration of the problem 
of racial minorities will inevitably find 
its way into the curriculum. Particu- 
larly is this true of our urban schools 
where the problem is obvious and tan- 
gible. However, it will be found also in 
many smaller communities, as student 
interests and needs lead them into a 
study of the larger world. The fact that 
racial minorities have become a national 
problem, the tentacles of which extend 
throughout the country, will serve to 
bring this about. The solution which is 
here advocated for the problems of cul- 
tural relationships is the concept of cul- 
tural pluralism. 


According to the concept of cultural 
pluralism every culture pattern within 
our social life has worth, if for no other 
reason than that it has served the needs 
of the group which practices it, and 
that because it has values for some 
groups it has a significant contribution 
to make to our American pattern of 
living. 

There are, then, two principal values 
which are inherent in this concept: its 
potentialities for enriching American 
ways of life and its promotion of the 
adjustment of foreign groups. The real- 
ization of the former is contingent upon 
the realization of the latter. When the 
less dominant classes have attained a 


functioning, wholesome adjustment, 
when their relationships with other 
groups are satisfactory, when they par- 
ticipate in community life on an equal 
footing with others, they can then begin 
to build into American culture the best 
of their unique ways of thinking and 
doing and feeling. It is only when there 
is an exchange of elements, a healthy 
interaction, that our indigenous culture 
can grow along desirable lines. Such a 
relationship is based upon the recogni- 
tion of the vitality and significance of 
the cultural habits of minority groups. 
What are the implications of cultural 
pluralism for American education? 


It is part of the task of education to 
dissipate the prejudice which exists 
toward foreign groups, to diminish the 
feeling of culture bias which, among 
other factors, motivates the “Older 
Americans” in their contemptuous atti- 
tude toward minority groups. In a posi- 
tive direction, effort should be made to 
promote the sympathy and _ under- 
standing necessary to the preservation 
of the integrity of less dominant culture 
groups. But understanding and sym- 
pathy, though a long step in the right 
direction, are not sufficient. Minority 
groups must be given status, must be 
made to feel pride in their heritages and 
cultures. There must be developed in 
them a certain diginity in their pat- 
terns of living, the sense that they 
occupy an integral place in the com- 
munity because they have something to 
give. 

The school must discover the values 
in the sundry culture complexes which 
lie within our borders, magnify them so 
that they can be studied and evaluated, 
strain the chaff from the wheat, and 
dignify those which are of superior 
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quality. In this way it will be possible 
for us to build into the patterns of 
living of the minority groups the best 
of our native habits, and, in addition, 
to procure from those patterns the 
finest characteristics which they possess. 
Thus we shall create the circumstances 
which will promote the adjustment of 
minority groups, and in so doing will 
lessen many points of tension and con- 
flict in our society. 

Several illustrations of how these ad- 
justments of minority groups can be 
promoted might prove helpful at this 
point. 

For example, in the study of the 
novel, it would appear desirable that 
students learn of the contributions of 
foreign literature to the development 
of the American novel. It should be 
viewed not as a national, but as an 
international phenomenon. Our under- 
standing of this form of literature 
cannot do otherwise than expand as we 
examine companion literary streams in 
foreign countries. Specifically, we can 
scarcely hope to comprehend even the 
essential features of the novel unless we 
study its mainsprings in German litera- 
ture. The teacher might suggest to a 
student of German extraction that he 
present a report on the sources of the 
novel. This youth, as a representative 
of a German minority, will thus be 
giving concrete evidence to the children 
of the more dominant classes of the fact 
that German culture here has definitely 
enriched American culture. Moreover, 
the youth will have moved toward gain- 
ing for himself and his group some 
measure of status and position in the 
classroom; he and his group will have 
begun to move in the direction of 
belonging. 
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Another illustration might be drawn 
from an area which today has reached 
critical proportions, namely that of un- 
employment. Sweden has made definite 
progress toward its solution, principally 
through the development of producer 
and consumer cooperatives. Through the 
construction of a communal state, Rus- 
sia has also contributed to the solution 
of this problem. Students from Swedish 
and Russian minority groups will be 
contributing toward the solution of one 
of our chronic problems, if in the class- 
room they can present the tentative 
solutions which their mother cultures 
have begun to work out. 

It appears unnecessary to add further 
examples to those which have been given 
above. They must, after all, grow out 
of the context of specific class prob- 
lems. The vital element is that teachers 
and administrators become concerned 
over the growing tension which has re- 
sulted from the fallacious assumption 
that the American “melting pot” has 
forged satisfactory bonds of cultural 
interaction, and that they attempt in 
their teaching to alter the maladjust- 
ment of minority groups. 

Social reconstruction is the inescap- 
able responsibility of the entire nation; 
the school as one of society’s most im- 
portant institutions must assume _ the 
same basic obligation. One front on 
which the processes of societal trans- 
formation should proceed is that of fos- 
tering the wholesome adjustment of 
minority groups, so that they may weave 
into the dominant American cultural 
strains the best of their own cultural 
characteristics. 


Cannot the school further cultural 
integration consciously and __intelli- 
gently? The school deals primarily 
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with young people whose attitudes and 
behavior patterns are being developed 
in ways which will determine the rela- 
tionships between peoples and groups in 
the future. If, therefore, the school pro- 
motes the best values associated with 
the concept of cultural pluralism by 
placing cultural interaction among the 
citizens of the future on a sounder 
basis, then the cultural relationships of 
tomorrow can become a matter of 
mutual benefit. 

The problems of transforming the 
concept of cultural pluralism into a 
functioning principle for the American 
school are increased many fold in the 
world of 1941. It is clear that our 
propaganda agencies, whatever the 
ideals of tolerance to which they pay 
respects, have already embarked on a 
program of intensifying the prejudice 
and hatred toward such national groups 
as the Italians, Germans, Russians, and 
Japanese. 

One can hold no brief for the im- 
perialistic, totalitarian governments of 
the nations mentioned above, but to 
evoke hatred for the masses of those 
groups serves only to postpone the hope 
of peace and understanding between the 
peoples of different countries far into the 
future. Disapproval of certain elements 
of the German population, for example, 
is undoubtedly justified, but to arouse 


animosity toward all that is German is 
to give way to emotion and follow the 
same procedures which we so heartily 
disapprove on the part of the Nazi 
party. 

Cultural pluralism does not imply 
that America is to remain forever a 
combination of cultural strains, how- 
ever integrated. Rather the hope of 
pluralism is, ultimately, fusion of the 
various patterns, with a native, emer- 
gent culture, thus developing a milieu 
which will include the best of a great 
many cultural streams. The immediate 
goal, however, is to become cognizant of 
the potential values which other ways of 
life within our borders hold for our own, 
and to utilize these in the creation of a 
finer culture than that which obtains 
at present. The alternative is to leave 
the problems of cultural interaction to 
chance solutions with all the inadequa- 
cies which are characteristic of any hit 
or miss, unplanned procedure. Only to 
the extent that Americans, particularly 
educators, become aware of certain cur- 
rent societal maladjustments which are 
the direct outgrowth of minority groups 
within our society, and attempt to deal 
with these problems in an intelligent and 
constructive manner can American cul- 
ture grow into something more nearly 
approaching its potentialities. 








MAJOR PROBLEMS CONFRONTING RURAL TEACHERS 


Deta P. NEELEY 
Ogden, Utah 


An investigation of teaching difficul- 
ties is only one approach to the study 
of supervision of teaching which involves 
three kinds of supervisory activity not 
usually distinguished by theorists in the 
field. Supervision may involve (1) the 
development of the innate and acquired 
powers in the teachers; (2) the develop- 
ment of teaching skill to prevent occur- 
rence of teaching difficulties ; and (8) re- 
medial treatment for teaching difficul- 
ties as a consequence of failure in the 
other procedures. Since provision must 
be made for the failures, it is necessary 
to discover a cure for the difficulties en- 
countered by the teachers. It must be 
based upon a clear understanding of 
the difficulties involved. 

The first step in a recent investiga- 
tion of rural teachers’ problems and su- 
pervisors’ procedures for dealing with 
them* was to have supervisors visit 
teachers in their classrooms, observe 
their symptoms and make a diagnosis, 
and apply remedial and corrective treat- 
ment after a study of the cases. The 
purposes of this study were: (1) to dis- 
cover and define the difficulties of rural 
school teachers needing the most super- 
visory help; and (2) to ascertain the 
techniques used by representative rural 
school supervisors in helping the 
teachers remedy these difficulties. In ad- 
dition, the investigation -included an an- 
alysis of the reported improvement made 
by the teachers during the period of su- 
pervision. The scope of the study was 
delimited to teaching and supervision in 


the primary grades of California rural 
schools. 

It is the purpose in this article to deal 
with only the major problems reported 
by the supervisors as having been en- 
countered by the teachers. 


SELECTION OF SUPERVISORS AND 
TEACHERS 


During the summer of 1935 the Chief 
and the Assistant Chief of the Division 
of Elementary Education and Rural 
Schools for the State of California, se- 
lected the representative supervisors who 
participated in the study. Twenty-three 
supervisors representing nineteen coun- 
ties, located in various parts of Cali- 
fornia, participated in the study 
throughout the period in which the data 
were accumulated. 

The second factor was the selection 
of the teachers. Each supervisor was 
asked to select five teachers under his 
supervision who he believed needed the 
most supervisory help. Such a group of 
teachers presented a larger number and 
wider variety of difficulties than their 
more efficient co-workers would have 
done. The teachers were to be those em- 
ployed in small rural schools who were 
having teaching difficulties involving 
children in the primary grades. 


Report or Treacuers’ PropLems 


During the early part of September, 
1935, five copies of a form entitled 
“Record of Teachers’ Problems” were 
sent to each supervisor with the instruc- 


1Neeley, Deta P. ‘“‘Rural Teachers’ Problems and Supervisors’ Procedures for Dealing with Them.” Doc- 


tor’s Dissertation, University of California, May, 1937. 
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tions that he discover and check the 
problems encountered by each of the five 
teachers he had selected for intensive 
study, the seriousness of their problems, 
and the ones he would like to attack. The 
form included 142 items. 

To determine the items to be included 
in the form, the writer compiled a list 
of activities from formulations of 
teachers’ duties or activities that had 
been prepared by other investigators. 
Professional literature was examined for 
additional activities; and wide reading 
in the field of elementary education was 
utilized. From these sources the form 
was evolved which was then submitted 
to the members of the dissertation com- 
mittee for criticism and suggestions. The 
form was refined in accordance with the 
criticisms and suggestions of the com- 
mittee before being mimeographed for 
use by the supervisors. Since a variety 
of important sources had been utilized 
to discover significant difficulties of a 
general nature the resulting list was as- 
sumed sufficiently complete to furnish 
a comprehensive picture of types of diffi- 
cuties encountered in the primary grades 
by the selected teachers. 

All items in this form were of a gen- 
eral nature. They were selected for the 
purpose of giving a broad survey of the 
difficulties and to point to the most seri- 
ous general problems of each teacher 
to be studied, making it possible later to 
study each general problem specifically. 

The form was designed not only to 
assist in the diagnosis of the difficulties 
of the teacher, but as an aid in the lo- 
cation of excellence in teaching, and to 
facilitate the formation of more com- 
plete and definite descriptions of pro- 
cedures which were to be evaluated. 

Evidence from the returns indicated 


that in most cases the directions had 
been consistently and carefully observed. 
Not more than two months were required 
by the supervisors for the discovery and 
study of the selective teachers’ most seri- 
ous problems. 

Following are excerpts from two su- 
pervisors’ letters, which are typical of 
the letters received, and which testify 
to the careful, efficient way in which the 
supervisors studied the problems of the 
selected teachers under their supervi- 
sion: 

“TI am sorry not to have returned this 
material sooner, but I felt if I were to 
make a contribution to this study it was 
necessary for me to give real considera- 
tion to the problems confronting my 
teachers. I had to make several visits 
before I could locate them. 

“I have selected teachers who are in 
need of help in the particular traits I 
have marked. I have not, by any means, 
marked all items that are in need of 
attention, but only those which present 
an outstanding problem for the particu- 
lar teacher. I have confined the work 
to those subjects which I shall have 
time and opportunity to properly su- 
pervise for this study.” 


TEACHERS’ SER1I0Ous PROBLEMS 


When all the forms were received and 
checked, it was discovered that most 
of the items indicated by the super- 
visors as serious problems for the 
teachers, grouped themselves into four 
large divisions: (1) individual differ- 
ences, (2) classroom performance, 
(3) planning, and (4) reading. Further 
study of the forms showed that other 
checked items falling under the follow- 
ing headings, (5) the pupil, (6) teacher, 
(7) arithmetic, (8) spelling, (9) pen- 
manship, (10) language, (11) social 
studies, (12) music, (18) art, (14) ele- 
mentary science, (15) healthful living, 
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(16) recess, and (17) physical environ- 
ment, could be classified logically under 
the first four divisions. Therefore, in 
order that this classification of the 
items might be scientifically determined 
an accredited jury was selected. Judges 
were selected who were most competent 
to classify the items. The five persons 
represented all varieties of expert 
opinion and were students of elementary 
school teachers’ problems. Two of the 
five judges were specialists in super- 
vision and elementary education; two 
were teaching principals of primary 
grades; and one a former primary su- 
pervisor. Their previous teaching ex- 
periences as well as professional train- 
ing contributed to their extensive in- 
sight into classroom practices and 
problems. 

After a number of classroom visits 
and conference with the selected 
teachers, the supervisors reported the 
most serious problems confronting 
teachers to be the following: 


Individual Differences 

How to adapt seatwork to pupils of 
different ability 

How to supplement pupil’s lack of out- 
of-school training 

How to deal with subnormal, retarded, 
and slow children 

How to teach immature children 

How to provide for individual differ- 
ences 

How to supplement for lack of pupil’s 
previous school training 

How to discover and diagnose pupil’s 
needs, abilities and achievements 


Classroom Performance — 

How to develop vocabulary for reading 
in meaningful situations rather than in 
isolation 

How to adapt seatwork to pupils of 
differing ability 

How to teach pupils better study habits 


How to build the child’s experiences 
needed in reading 

How to break down subject matter di- 
visions in carrying out activities 

How to use classroom activities as a 
means of motivating, enriching, and reen- 
forcing drill 

How to prepare the child for reading 
Planning 

How to use stories, pictures, dramati- 
zation, booklets, and informal conversation 
lessons 

How to plan and set up worth-while 
objectives 

How to use a wide range of types of 
materials in reading 

How to use science materials in the sat- 
isfaction of interests 

How to provide many first-hand construc- 
tive experiences 
Reading 

How to provide meaningful seatwork 

How to develop vocabularies for read- 
ing in meaningful situations rather than 
in isolation 

How to build the child’s experiences 
needed in reading 

How to prepare the child for reading 

After the teachers’ serious problems 
were determined the supervisors were 
asked to designate the ones they would 
like to attack. The problems that the 
supervisors preferred to help teachers 
with are as folows: 


Individual Differences 
How to deal with subnormal, retarded, 
and slow children 


Classroom Performance 
How to teach pupils better study habits 


Planning 

How to use stories, pictures, dramatiza- 
tion, booklets and informal conversation 
lessons 

How to plan and set up worth-while ob- 
jectives 
Reading 

How to provide meaningful seatwork 

How to.develop vocabularies for read- 
ing in meaningful situations rather than 
in isolation 
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PROBLEMS CONFRONTING RURAL TEACHERS 


How to build the child’s experiences 
needed in reading 

How to prepare the child for reading 

The following items were reported by 
the supervisors as presenting serious 
problems for the smallest number of 
teachers : 
Individual Differences 

How to deal with teasing 

How to deal with the stubborn child 


Classroom Performance 

How to teach music to children who do 
not like it 

How to use correctly records of physical 
growth 

How to train for achievement in games 
or play 

How to keep and use health records 

How to get every child to participate in 
music 

How to develop the use and meaning of 
the word to be spelled 
Planning 

How to use correctly records of physical 
growth 

How to teach music to children who do 
not like it 

What to do about an unheated cloak 
room 
Reading 

How to prepare meaningful seatwork 


Masor Prosiems oF TEACHERS 


Each of the ninety-one forms entitled, 
“Record of Teachers’ Problems,” was 
checked and subjected to a thorough an- 
alysis in order to determine the major 
problem confronting each of _ the 
teachers. 

Individual differences, classroom per- 
formance, the pupil, planning, teacher, 
reading, arithmetic, spelling, penman- 
ship, language, social studies, music, 
art, elementary science, healthful liv- 
ing, recess, and physical environment 
were considered the major problems 
listed in the form entitled “Record of 
Teachers’ Problems.” The major prob- 
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lems were all given equal weight though 
the number of items in each case varied. 
The data from each teacher’s record 
sheet were tallied under the seventeen 
major problems listed above. 

When the tally was made, the rank 
order of the major problems was de- 
termined. With only a few exceptions 
the major problem receiving the rank 
of one was selected as the type problem 
to be recorded by the supervisor for 
the teacher. In cases where the prob- 
lem bearing the rank of one was not se- 
lected as the type problem it would have 
introduced five new major problems for 
intensive study with only one or two 
cases in each; or have compelled their 
supervisors to work with teachers hav- 
ing three or four of the major prob- 
lems. The addition of another problem 
would have required more time than the 
supervisor could give to this study. 

In cases where more than one major 
problem attained the position of first 
rank, the final selection depended upon 
the answer to four questions: (1) What 
relationship, if any, exists between the 
major problems concerned and the other 
items in the form? (2) Which problems 
would fit with problems already selected 
for the simplification of the supervisor’s 
study? (8) Do the problems come un- 
der the four most frequently named 
groups: individual differences, classroom 
performance, planning, and reading? 
(4) Which of the problems will help to 
equalize the number of teachers in each 
of the four major groups? 

The data indicate that with respect 
to sixteen teachers, the investigation 
was to deal with individual differences; 
thirty-three teachers, classroom per- 
formance; thirteen teachers, planning; 
and twenty-nine teachers, reading. 
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“Records of Teachers’ Problems” were 
in many cases supplemented by super- 
visors’ notes and letters, some of which 
proved helpful in the study of the 
teachers’ problems. Examples are 
given below: 

Regarding Teacher A: 


“Teacher inexperienced but promising. 
This will be a matter of adjustment.” 
Regarding Teacher B: 


“Classroom organization weak.” 


Regarding Teacher C: 

“First year of teaching—no ideas how 
to begin—what to do or how. In a dream 
state—came highly recommended.” 
Regarding Teacher D: 

“Experience five years. Personality 
problem resulting from early childhood ex- 
periences. Plans well—gives unstintingly 
of time, money, and interest, but cannot 
hold children’s interest.” 

Regarding Teacher E: 

“* * * A law unto herself. Portugese 
patrons like her—spends all of her time 
preparing programs. Children are not being 
taught. Has taught out of the State. This 
is the second year in this school. 

“She presents a definite emotional prob- 
lem; talks constantly, high pitched voice, 
nags continuously at the children and ap- 
pears to be under a great nervous strain. 
The teachers shun her because she is 
bigoted and feels superior to them. She 
dresses cheaply and is slovenly in appear- 
ance.” 

Regarding Teacher F: 

“For several years she has been teach- 
ing an upper grade in a large school and 
will need help in adjusting to a one-room 
school situation and with beginning read- 
ing.” 

Regarding Teacher G: _ 

“An older teacher who has not been 
teaching for some time and whose work 
was chiefly in the upper grades. Her school 
is a very small one with but one child 
in the first and one in the third grade.” 


SuMMARY 
A careful study of the data contained 


in the form entitled “Record of 
Teachers’ Problems” revealed that the 
most serious problems of the teachers 
could be grouped into four large di- 
visions as follows: (1) individual differ- 
ences, (2) classroom performance, 
(3) planning, and (4) reading; and 
that other checked items could be classi- 
fied logically under the four divisions 
also. In order that this classification 
of the items might be determined with 
reasonable accuracy an accredited jury 
was selected for this purpose. Five 
judges composed this jury and the final 
classification of the items was determined 
by means of their specific reactions. 


Serious problems, named by the su- 
pervisors as confronting the greatest 
number of teachers in dealing with in- 
dividual differences, classroom perform- 
ance, planning, and reading are: how 
to adapt seatwork to pupils of differ- 
ing ability; how to supplement pupil’s 
lack of out-of-school training; how to 
develop vocabulary for reading in mean- 
ingful situations rather than in isola- 
tion; how to teach better study habits; 
how to use stories, pictures, dramatiza- 
tion, books, and informal conversation 
lessons; how to plan and set up worth- 
while objectives ; how to build the child’s 
experiences needed in reading and how 
to prepare the child for reading. 

Each of the ninety-one forms entitled 
“Record of Teachers’ Problems” was 
checked and subjected to a thorough an- 
alysis in order to determine the major 
problem confronting each of the 
teachers. It was found that sixteen 
teachers had problems which could be 
classified under the category, individual 
differences ; thirty-three, classroom per- 
formance; thirteen, planning; and 
twenty-nine, reading. 
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EDITORIAL 








COMMENT 


When the depression bogged down on 
education a decade or so ago super- 
visors found themselves on the firing 
line literally and figuratively. There 
was not enough money to pay for all 
the services the schools had taken for 
granted for a long time. Worried ad- 
ministrators looked about them and be- 
gan to reason their way out of the 
dilemma. 

Obviously teachers and a limited num- 
ber of administrators were necessary if 
the schools were to exist at all, but su- 
pervisors seemed to be extra. They 
came into the schools from outside. 
Their function was mainly to improve 
instruction and, in the emergency that 
confronted the schools, some authorities 
decided instruction would have to get 
along without supervisors or at least 
with a greatly reduced number of them. 

Some autocratic supervisors were bid 
a secretly joyous farewell by the 
teachers with whom they had worked. 
Other more understanding ones were gen- 
uinely missed by teachers who had wel- 
comed their leadership. These were the 
ones, in most cases, who had conceived 
their function to be one of helping 
teachers help themselves. They were 
the ones who had applied to their work 
with teachers the same philosophy of 
growth that creative teachers applied to 
their work with the children. Fortu- 
nately some supervisors of this type 
were continued and others found oppor- 
tunities for leadership in positions that 
did not have the label of “supervisor.” 

A nation-wide interest in curriculum 
revision had already brought a new em- 
phasis to education. Curriculum ad- 


visers and directors of curriculum were 
becoming more numerous. As time passed 
it became increasingly apparent that 
a functioning curriculum could not be 
made apart from classroom practice 
and that not only method and subject 
matter were involved, but teachers and 
children too. 

Universities, teachers’ colleges, and 
in-service leaders assumed a share of the 
responsibility for a changing concept 
of supervision through whatever posi- 
tion it might find expression. In-service 
training of teachers became a major 
function of universities and teachers’ 
colleges, particularly in summer ses- 
sions. Workshops and short confer- 
ences for improvement of teachers and 
teaching became more numerous. 

As time passed there were fewer 
people designated as supervisors but 
there were many new types of positions 
which exercised leadership in teacher 
growth. In some regions the major co- 
ordinating leadership centered in dis- 
tricts or sections of city or state, in 
others in headquarters offices. The 
titles of persons interested in teacher 
growth varied and the processes of su- 
pervision changed with the broadening 
concept of the function of leadership. 

The Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association lived through 
these many developments. Several years 
ago the officers of the Department faced 
sharply the question: Is there a need 
for a Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction and if there is, 
what should be its function? As a re- 
sult of a questionnaire sent to members 
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and a study of membership needs and 
recommendations the aims and purposes 
of the Department were re-stated and a 
long-term plan for development was 
made. This plan considered teacher 
growth in three large areas; namely, 
the area of wholesome personal develop- 
ment; the area of socio-economic under- 
standing and functioning; and the area 
concerned specifically with professional 
competence in improving the learning 
of children. Since it was felt that pro- 
grams of supervision had in the past 
often failed to give due attention to the 
personal and socio-economic areas of 
teacher growth, the group planned to 
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The 
Editorial Board of Educational Method, 
our official journal, undertook to plan 
the issues of the magazine in the light 
of these areas. 


stress these areas particularly. 


During this year, the second in our 
plan of expansion of service, leaders in 
many different types of positions have 
become identified with our forward-mov- 
ing plans. We are glad for we know 
that only through the cooperative 
efforts of all of us can we hope to in- 
prove ourselves and our services to 
teachers. 


Jui L. Hann. 











NEWS FROM 
THE FIELD 








Plans for the meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction at Atlantic City are almost 
completed. An outline of the events and 
topics, and invited participants, is given 
on the following pages: 

We may look forward to profitable 
meetings at Atlantic City. If you have 
not yet made room _ reservations, 
write to: 

Mr. A. S. CHENOWETH, 
Chairman, Housing Bureau, 
16 Central Pier, 

Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


& 


Miss Ruth West of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, writes of an interesting experi- 
ment in school-community cooperation. 
The eleventh grade students in social 
economics of the Lewis and Clark High 
School have organized a junior Advis- 
ory Council, to act as an auxiliary to 
the Advisory Council of the County Wel- 
fare Board. The group is finding stim- 
ulating topics for investigation on the 
agenda of the Welfare Board—public 
health, housing, unemployment, migra- 


tory workers, and numerous other prob- 
lems. These are, the students find, real 
problems in their own community, not 
just chapters in a book. They are examin- 
ing records, and discovering what meas- 
ures are being taken, or should be taken, 
to meet the situations adequately. They 
are finding meaningful work and making 
a contribution in helping with surveys 
being conducted. Meantime, the students 
are growing in interest and understand- 
ing of community problems, and are 
feeling the need for spreading to others 
the information they have been collect- 
ing. Their enthusiasm is helping to form 
a more enlightened public opinion in the 
community. P.T.A., church groups and 
others have called on groups of stu- 
dents to discuss various civic problems 
before citizens’ meetings. The school is 
receiving the finest possible cooperation 
from county workers and the Advisory 
Council. It is thrilling to watch the 
young people grow in their realization 
of civic responsibility. 


Rutu CunnINGHAM, 
Executive Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., FEBRUARY, 1941 


Juuia L. Haun, President 
Rutu Cunnincuam, Executive Secretary 


SATURDAY GENERAL SESSION—Joint meeting with the Society for Cur- 
Feb. 22 riculum Study. 
2:30 P.M. Topic: Civie Education and the Defense of American Democracy, 
Discussion Chairman—George Oliver, State Department of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Speaker: Francis Spaulding, School of Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Topic: Critical Conditions Among Youth as Revealed in Recent 
Youth Studies. 
Speaker: Howard Wilson, School of Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Topic: Promising Citizenship Practices as Shown by the Civic Edu- 
cation Study of the Educational Policies Commission. 
Speaker: Reginald Bell, School of Education, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, California. 
Topic: Recent Research Related to Development of Patriotism and 
Loyalty to the American Ideals. 
Speaker: J. Paul Leonard, School of Education, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, California. 
Topic: Implications of Recent Research for Curriculum Planning in 
Civic Education. 


SUNDAY 

Feb. 23 Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

9:30 A.M. 

SUNDAY 

Feb. 23 Meeting of the Board of Directors. 

2:30 P.M. 

MONDAY GENERAL SESSION—Presiding, Julia L. Hahn, Division Super- 
Feb. 24 vising Principal, Washington, D.C. 

9:30 A.M. Speakers: 1. Harold Spears, Director of Curriculum and Research, 


Evansville Public Schools, Evansville, Indiana. 
Topic—How Can Instructional Leadership Be Uni- 
fied? (20 minutes.) 

2. John A. Sexson, Superintendent, Pasadena City 
Schools, Pasadena, California. 

Topic—Is Special Supervision on the Way Out? 
(20 minutes.) 

8. William M. Alexander, Assistant Director of Cur- 
riculum, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Topic—Should the Beginning Teacher Get a New 

Deal? (20 minutes.) 
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MONDAY 
Feb. 24 
9:15 P.M. 
Laboratory 
Sessions 
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Discussion from the floor. 
Business Meeting. 


(In the afternoon, three laboratory groups will carry forward dis- 
cussion from the three topics presented in the morning.) 


Laboratory Group 1—How Can Instructional Leadership be Unified? 


Issues: 


In certain school systems, there are as many as one hun- 
dred administrators, specialists and supervisors, each 
championing a program which impinges on the program 
of the teachers. In many school systems, there are at 
least two or three persons directing the teacher. In such 
situations the teacher must attempt to carry out the pro- 
grams of the directors, which may overlap or be in con- 
flict with each other, and at the same time try to main- 
tain unity and coherence in his work. What can we do 
about such situations? 


Leader: William H. Burton, School of Education, Harvard Uni- 


versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Assistants: Edith Bader, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Ann 


Arbor, Michigan. 

Roosevelt Basler, Director of Research, Board of Edu- 
cation, Tacoma, Washington. 

Margaret E. Bennett, Director of Guidance, Pasadena 
City Schools, Pasadena, California. 

Percy R. Davis, Superintendent, Santa Monica City 
Schools, Santa Monica, California. 

Willard S. Elsbree, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Elizabeth Hamblen, Teacher, Garden City Public 
Schools, Long Island, New York. 

William T. Melchior, School of Education, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. 

Warren W. Knox, Director of Secondary Education, 
New York State Department of Education, Albany, 
New York. 

George Oliver, State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Gretchen Wulfing, Supervisor of Primary Education, 
Oakland Public Schools, Oakland California. 


Laboratory Group 2—Is Special Supervision on the Way Out? 


Issues: 


Leader: 


What is the place of the specialist in the program of in- 
struction? Must we face the controversy of general vs. 
special supervision? 


Edwin H. Reeder, College of Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Assistants: Stanley E. Dimond, Supervising Instructor, Dept. of 


Social Studies, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 
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Will French, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Paula Goldwasser, Teacher, Ethical Culture School, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Barbara Henderson, Director of Intermediate Grades, 
Kansas City Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Helen Mackintosh, Senior Specialist in Elementary 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C, 
Marion Monroe, Pittsburgh City Schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Elma A. Neal, Assistant Superintendent, San An- 
tonio Public Schools, San Antonio, Texas. 

S. R. Powers, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Gertrude Selkowe, Teacher, Brooklyn Public Schools, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Laboratory Group 3—Should the Beginning Teacher Get a New Deal? 


Issues: 


Leader: 


What is the responsibility of the pre-service teacher edu- 
cation institution for the beginning teacher? How can the 
pre-service and in-service education groups cooperate? 
What practices have been found helpful in orienting the 
beginning teacher? 


William S. Gray, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Assistants: Walter A. Anderson, School of Education, North- 


western University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Norma Smith Bristow, Elementary Supervisor, Mont- 
gomery Public Schools, Montgomery, Alabama. 

John DeBoer, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

E. Boyd Graves, Mary Washington College, Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia. 

Kay Hobbe, Teacher, Bronxville Elementary School, 
Bronxville, New York. 

N. S. Light, Director, Bureau of Supervision, State 
Dept. of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Alice Miel, Coordinator of Cooperative Curriculum 
Development, Mt. Pleasant Public Schools, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Michigan. 


Morris R. Mitchell, State Teachers College, Florence, | 


Alabama. 

Margie Seawright, Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
Savannah, Georgia. 

Marion Sortore, Teacher, Oswego Campus School, Os- 
wego, New York. 

Macie Southall, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Norman Studer, Teacher, Little Red School House, 
New York City. 
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MONDAY 
Feb. 24 
8:00 P.M. 


TUESDAY 
Feb. 25 
9:30 A.M. 


TUESDAY 
Feb. 25 


| 2:30 P.M. 


TUESDAY 
Feb. 25 
8:00 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY 
Feb. 26 
9:30 A.M. 


Feb. 26 
12:30 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY 
Feb. 26 
2:30 P.M. 
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Meeting of the Committee for the Fourteenth Yearbook, Louis Raths, 
Chairman. 


GENERAL SESSION—Presiding, Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division 
of Elementary Education, Sacramento, Calif. 


Topic—Mental Health in the Classroom. 


Presentation of the Yearbook 
Paul Witty, School of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Acceptance of the Yearbook 
Julia L. Hahn, President, Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, Washington, D.C. 

Discussions 
Dorothy W. Baruch, Broadoaks School of Education, Whittier 
College, Pasadena, California. 


Goodwin Watson, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Panel discussing use of the Thirteenth Yearbook 
Rudolph Lindquist, Director, Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
Derwood Baker, Superintendent, Boulder, Colorado. 
Harold Benjamin, School of Education, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland 
William Gellerman, School of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Florence Painter, Teacher, D.C. Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 
Discussion from the floor. 


Meeting of the Committee for the Fifteenth Yearbook—Harold Spears, 
Chairman. 


Meeting of the Editorial Board—Franklin M. Underwood, Chairman. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee. 


Luncheon—Presiding, Julia L. Hahn. 
Lou L. LaBrant, Editor of Educational Method. 


Ruth Cunningham, Executive Secretary, Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction. 


Meeting of the Board of Directors. 
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Editor, Lois Corrry Mossman 


Billett, Roy O. Fundamentals of Second- 
ary School Teaching. Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts: The Riverside Press, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1940. 671pp. 
$2.90. 


This book lives up to its name—The 
Fundamentals of Secondary School 
Teaching. The preparation of such a 
book would not have been so difficult a 
task a quarter of a century ago when 
the volume of available professional 
literature was relatively small. Today, 
with the great mass of professional liter- 
ature on the secondary school, the 
author undertook a tremendous task in 
attempting to bring together in one 
book the basic professional material 
needed by a high school teacher. The 
book is divided into three parts. Part I 
deals with the characteristics of the 
secondary school which have emerged 
from its three centuries of history, the 
functions of the school from the stand- 
point of a democratic society, heredity 
and learning, the learning process, the 
integration of learning, and the organi- 
zation of subject matter. Part II deals 
with eight significant subject matter 
fields, their purpose and content, and 
Part III with concepts of unit organiza- 
tion and teaching. The author has ac- 
quitted himself well. This book, with its 
basic materials on the problems of the 
teacher brought together into readily 
usable form, its illustrative materials, its 
references and questions for further 
study, should fill an important need in 
providing a training for secondary 
school teachers which is not confined to 
the knowledge of a narrow subject field. 


This volume should also be useful in 
the training of the elementary school 
teacher. Part I and some of the ma- 
terial on the organization and use of 
units will probably be most useful in 
this connection. The fact that ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are not 
separate entities, but contribute to a 
continuous learning process, is_ illus- 
trated by the extent to which this ma- 
terial is pertinent to the needs of ele- 
mentary school teachers. Illustrations 
are used from the elementary fields, as 
for example, Craig’s methods of select- 
ing content for elementary science 
courses, 

Probably the major contribution of 
the book is its treatment of the wnit 
as it has developed in practice. Differ- 
ent types of unit organization proposed 
by various authors are presented and the 
basic characteristics of these unit plans 
as they have evolved in practice are ana- 
lyzed. The author finds that the vari- 
ous plans lose many of their distin- 
guishing characteristics as they develop 
in practice, but that the basic values 
of the “unit assignment” provide the 
most effective foundation on which to 
organize a more functional curriculum. 

The fact that this book is for the 
classroom teacher should not leave the 
unfortunate implication that each 
teacher, either individually or in commit- 
tee, must take the sole responsibility for 
the organization of his courses and the 
selection of their content. The use of 
curriculum specialists, both as authors 
and consultants, is just as essential as 
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the work of subject matter specialists 
has been in the past. The services of 
curriculum bureaus, directors of cur- 
riculum and helping teachers serving a 
state, county or city-wide program are 
essential as supervisors have been. Each 
teacher cannot, in addition to the actual 
work of the classroom, assume major re- 
sponsibility for determining educational 
objectives, selecting content and effect- 
ing necessary organization. It would be 
unfortunate also if the brief statement 
of the small school which is devoted pri- 
marily to so-called “handicaps,” left the 
impression that a secondary school must 
be large to be effective. The typical 
high school is now only a little larger 
than one hundred pupils, and one-half 
of our American youth of this age are 
in the open country, villages and towns 
of rural areas. Educational literature 
on the small school in the small com- 
munity during the past decade points 
out the potentialities of this institution. 
Billett indicates in a footnote that the 
unit-assignment provides the essential 
basis on which the curricula of the small 
school must be developed. It is re- 
grettable that the majority of leaders in 
the secondary field have failed to recog- 
nize the potentialities and problems of 
the small school and to proceed directly 
to the task of developing an effective 
educational program adapted to its 
needs. 

Frank W. Cyr 

Teachers College, 

Columbia University. 


Cooke, Dennis. Administering the Teaching 
Personnel. Chicago: Benjamin H. San- 
born, 1939. 348pp. 

This book, designed for use as a text, 
presents its readers with recent informa- 
tion on teacher personnel policies and 
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contains an interesting discussion of the 
critical issues in this field of school ad- 
ministration. 

The author presents the arguments 
for and against such practices as the 
employment of married women teachers 
and local teachers, the use of merit rat- 
ing scales, the single salary schedule, and 
a number of other policies which have 
caused much concern to school adminis- 
trators and boards of education. In 
addition, this book includes a rather 
complete discussion of the more obvious 
phases of personnel management such 
as certification, selection, induction, 
promotion, compensation, and sick-leave 
provisions. At the end of each chapter 
the author has presented some problems 
for study and a list of selected refer- 
ences. 

School administrators will find this 
book useful as a ready reference on cur- 
rent practices in administering the 
teaching personnel and teachers will be 
interested because of the practical dis- 
cussions of matters closely related to 
their own happiness and welfare. 

Witiarp S. ELispree 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Kilpatrick, William H. Group Education 
For a Democracy. New York: The As- 
sociation Press, 1940. 219pp. $2.00. 
This book is made up of a number of 

magazine articles closely knit by addi- 

tional chapters written especially to 
round out the discussion. There are 
three parts to the book: I. The De- 
mands of the Social Situation Today; 

II. Life and Learning; and III. Toward 

a Philosophy of Education. 

The author, in the first part, is very 
helpful in his discussion of democracy. 

He asserts and shows that it is at once 
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a faith, a hope, and a program. He par- 
ticularly relates it to adult education, 
where he shows that it applies to all 
ages, not limiting it to the years of 
formal schooling. 

In this first part there is much chal- 
lenge in what is stated concerning re- 
spect for personality and the teacher’s 
place in social life. 

The second part is a book in itself. 
Many would value it in a separate pub- 
lication. Here the author gives a very 
clear and detailed interpretation of the 
learning process in simple language for 
the ordinary reader. 

The third part is a single chapter on 
some underlying principles toward de- 
veloping a philosophy of education. 
Here in a few brief statements we find 
the basis for building a point of view 
about education and life. Perhaps none 
is more significant in the whole book 
than the concept that life is a positive 
good with the accompanying thought 
that each individual is to be respected 
as a person attempting to live his life. 
Of such is a democracy. 

Some will ask whether it is primarily 
a book on (1) adult education, 
(2) group education, (3) democracy, 
or (4) the learning process. 

L.C.M. 


McKown, Harry C., and Roberts, Alvin B. 


Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 
1940. 385pp. $3.00. 


Interest in the use of audio-visual aids 
to instruction has been increasing with 
marked rapidity. Classroom radios and 
central sound systems are no longer a 
novelty. Efficient 16mm. motion picture 
projectors, reasonably priced, and ex- 
tensive libraries of excellent educational 
films are being utilized by schools. There 
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is a wealth of photographic material, 
The school trip is coming into frequent 
use as a device for studying the com- 
munity. But skill in the techniques of 
making audio-visual aids function effec- 
tively is yet to be acquired by many 
teachers. 

This volume, as the latest addition to 
the literature dealing with audio-visual 
aids, will be a helpful source of infor- 
mation and suggestions to those teachers 
who wish to improve their command of 
instructional materials. Comprehensive 
in scope, the book is of interest not be- 
cause of the newness of the content but 
because of the fresh point of view with 
which the principles are discussed. 

The authors are to be commended for 
the excellent organization of their ma- 
terial. The first three chapters are given 
over to a discussion of fundamentals— 
an understanding of the scope of audio- 
visual instruction, the functions of 
audio-visual aids in the learning process, 
and the principles underlying their use. 
No teacher can expect to master the 
techniques involved without an appreci- 
ation of these factors. For example, 
the cautions that “an aid should be 
actually taught, not merely displayed,” 
and that “adequate teacher and pupil 
preparation is necessary,” are all too 
frequently ignored. 

Chapters four through ten deal with 
types of devices—objects, graphic ma- 
terials, flat pictures, projected still pic- 
tures, motion pictures, school trips, and 
auditory aids. This section is a collec- 
tion of helpful information on the na- 
ture of each aid and suggestions for its 
use in teaching. The discussion of the 
radio and the phonograph record is 
especially good. 


Of chief interest to the teacher who 
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wishes specific suggestions are the three 
chapters on using audio-visual aids in 
the lower grades, in the upper grades, 
and in the high school. Typical units 
are presented in outline form; the listing 
of the materials used shows how they 
contributed to the development of the 
project. 

The chapter on administering the 
audio-visual program might well have 
included a discussion on the part which 
teachers should play in this aspect of 
the work. Teachers who are intelligent 
“consumers” of these materials have a 
contribution to make to the work of the 
local director. Furthermore, the discus- 
sion of criteria for evaluating the pro- 
gram might have been pointed more ex- 
plicitly towards its effect in implement- 
ing the curriculum. 


The authors have appended a useful 
chapter listing sources of materials and 
equipment. 

M. R. BrunsTEeTTER 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Melvin, A. Gordon. Activated Curriculum. 
New York: The John Day Co., 1939. 
214pp. $2.40. 


This book is hardly what one would 
expect from the title, if the other books 
on curriculum are used as a measure. It 
is distinctly not of the usual type of 
discussion. For this reason it is worthy 
of consideration. 


The author has written this as the 
fifth in a group of books which attempts 
to set forth a forward-looking point of 
view, his philosophy of the school. He 
takes a definite stand on some debatable 
questions. He would do away with 
grades, would have no set curriculum, 
would eliminate subjects; he condemns 
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the junior high school. In fact, he clears 
the way for a very new point of view. 

The author proposes four areas of 
knowledge in which we find action—the 
earths, the plant world, the animal 
world, and the human. Each of these 
four areas engage in ten activities, al- 
though he does not make it clear that 
any area except the fourth carries on 
all ten activities. The ten activities are: 
growing, homemaking, producing, tech- 
nifying, communicating, socializing, 
thinking, teaching, energizing, and origi- 
nating. One becomes a bit confused 
here. Is not the eighth in greater or less 
degree found in all the others? Is not 
all activity growing in a very real sense? 
Is any activity of life remote from an 
aspect of energizing? In other words, 
the ten activities are related and over- 
lapping. 

The author is to be commended in 
thus seeking a more vital organization 
than is found in the usual curriculum but 
he has not thought far enough to be 
very persuasive. 

The theory lying back of the presen- 
tation is a bit confusing in that there is 
something of fundamentalism, modern 
science, and pantheism all somewhat 
mixed-up. The last suggests an influence 
of his recent trip to the orient. 

In the discussion of energizing there 
is definite laying hold of a higher power 
as the source of energy. He suggests 
that a baby is born with “a certain 
quantum of energy” of a spiritual type 
but “toward the beginning of adolescence 
this quality seems to lose its involun- 
tary nature. Unless it is deliberately 
maintained by the individual by the 
processes which he does not fully under- 
stand it seems to fade. And with it fades 
the light of life.” 
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There is not much said about art 
aside from communicating. There is very 
little attention to subject matter. Pro- 
ducing as one of the ten activities is 
often merely in dramatization, not the 
reality. In other words, the develop- 
ment is not well thought out. When the 
author discusses the activities of the 
earths he draws upon recent physics in 
showing the activity of electrons, but 
he does not make clear how it could 
possibly include many of the ten. Simi- 
larly discussions of the plants leave 
much unsaid. 

The book is to be commended for its 
fearless seeking for a better way to 
organize a curriculum. It certainly 
differs from most of the books on the 
subjects. 

Probably it is not necessary to men- 
tion the sarcasm, the criticism of prac- 
tices of others who are trying to answer 
the curriculum question, the frequent 
mention of those who are insane, or the 
many times when the author approves 
the orient with its theories of life. It is 
a book provocative of thought, whether 
the theories are right or wrong. 

L.C.M. 


National College of Education. Curricu- 
lum Records of the Children’s School. 
Evanston, Illinois: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, National College of Education, 
1940. 606pp. 


This is a report of what has been done 
by way of building a curriculum as the 
need arises and the work progresses. 
The reported curriculum is representa- 
tive of the work of three years; hence, 
in no sense does it represent one year’s 
curriculum through which all the chil- 
dren must work. No group of children 
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should attempt to do all of the work in 
a single year. 

The book includes: Teachers’ Guides, 
Some Typical Units of Experience, The 
Day’s Procedure, Group Records of 


Progress In a Few Important Skills, | 


and Individual Records and Their Use. 


The work as a whole comes near sat- 
isfying one that here we have an illus- 
tration of a truly emergent curriculum 
in which the teachers are wise in seeing 
the possibilities that do arise in the 
course of living together in a wholesome 
way. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
“General Aims and Principles” they very 
definitely reject the “unit of work” as 
it is customarily used. They seem to 
feel that it is but a method of teaching 
a selected topic. There is something 
more significant in the term experience. 
As the reader turns through the pages 
of this volume one feels that the ma- 
terial here represents something much 
more vital than merely “subject matter 
to be learned.” 


To follow any phase of the work as it 
is given year by year from the kinder- 
garten on—arithmetic for instance— 
gives one a belief that this curriculum 
is on the experience basis. The art and 
other forms of expression seem very 
clearly to grow out of the living situa- 
tion in contrast to using the living situ- 
ation as a device to teach the art. 

While it may not in every detail rep- 
resent learning through living it goes 
farther than most schools have done in 
really expressing an emergent curricu- 
lum in the fine sense of the term. 

Any who are trying to develop their 
idea of curriculum would do well to read 


this book. L.C.M. 
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Rue, Eloise, compiled by. Subject Index 
to Books for Intermediate Grades. Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 
1940. 495pp. $4.00. 


Teachers, librarians, and those who 


| work with children and children’s books 


will find in Miss Rue’s second volume of 
subject indexes a most satisfactory sub- 
ject bibliography ; one that is both com- 
prehensive and pertinent. Topics in- 
dexed range from Aard-Varks to Zuni 
Indians, and include items that will meet 
the needs and interests of boys and 
girls of the middle grades, four, five, 
and six. 

Books indexed number 1,300, with 
4,000 subjects, and 20,000 entries, se- 
lected on the basis of units found to be 
most commonly used by schools over the 
country. The list seems quite complete, 
though it would be difficult to list every 
unit studied in all schools. 


All the usual subjects are included. 
If one wishes materials about animal 
tracks, apartment houses, period cos- 
tumes, costumes of many lands, stories 
of school life, or television, the Sub- 
ject Index to Books for Intermediate 
Grades will be a time-saver. The social 
studies are well covered, and the user 
will be glad to find that the references 
on science include both physical and bio- 
logical sciences. A number of less com- 
mon topics will be found, including such 
references as agricultural machinery, 
air-conditioning, and alphabets. 


Symbols are used to indicate the par- 
ticular ways in which the reference 
may be helpful: those books in which pic- 
ture material is the more important 
factor; those including handicrafts; 
those too difficult to be read by the 
children themselves, but which may be 
enjoyed and comprehended when read 
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aloud by teacher, librarian or parent. 
Numbers following each reference in- 

dicate in a span of three, sometimes 
two or four, the grade for which 
adapted. Many titles are preceded by 
one or two asterisks. Titles with two 
asterisks indicate a book “unusually 
good both as to curriculum tie-up and 
as to content, style and format.” The 
titles marked with asterisks would fur- 
nish an excellent basic list of informa- 
tional books for the middle grades. 
This volume will serve as an aid in the 
purchase of books for classroom or li- 
brary and will prove of practical help 
to the teacher of the middle grades as 
she seeks to have reading extend and 
enrich the interests of boys and girls. 

Mitprep ENcLuIsH 

Georgia State College for Women, 

Milledgeville, Georgia. 


Williams, Walter R., Jr. Exploring the 
Arts and Industries. Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania: International Textbook Com- 
pany, 1940. 275pp. 

This book, as its title suggests, is 
written to provide students in indus- 
trial arts with material on processes 
and products in the fields of communica- 
tion and records, foods and clothing, 
shelter and housing, power and elec- 
tricity, travel and transportation. The 
discussion centers on contemporary con- 
ditions, but there are occasional excur- 
sions into history, to give perspective 
to a particular product or process. 

There is undoubtedly need for ma- 
terials which will increase the under- 
standing of the manner in which the 
arts and industries affect our lives, but 
the book has several shortcomings. Liter- 
ally hundreds of processes and products 
are discussed in the two hundred and 
seventy-five pages in the book, and each 
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receives only the briefest treatment. 
Therein lies a serious weakness; there is 
a very little about a good deal. 


This shortcoming is well exemplified 
by the section on pottery, which is part 
of the chapter on “Power and Industry.” 
In the first place, the field has been di- 
vided into “art” and “commercial” pot- 
tery on the basis of hand versus machine 
production, a false distinction which im- 
plies that art and mass production are 
incompatible. Then follows a brief dis- 
cussion of the making of pottery by 
hand and machine. The discussion occu- 
pies about five pages, taken up in part 
by illustrations. Since an effort has 
been made to touch all phases of pot- 
tery, most of the topics discussed receive 
one paragraph only. There is a strong 
question in the mind of the reviewer as 
to how much the discussion of throwing, 
slip-casting, or jigger and jolley would 
mean to most students unless they were 
already familiar with the process. In 
the case of slip-casting, the discussion 
is augmented in part by the illustrations, 
but neither here nor in other parts of 
the book are the illustrations referred 
to directly, to help the student under- 
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stand the steps that are covered so 
briefly in the text. “Green ware” js 
referred to with no hint of its meaning 
other than that provided in the context. 
The term jolley occurs in a heading and 
is not repeated in context nor explained. 
In the discussion of firig pottery, the 
book merely states, “Up-draft, down- 
draft, and tunnel kilns are most fre- 
quently used in firing commercial ware.” 
It is difficult to see what meaning this 
could have for a student as it stands. 
If there is not space for amplification 
of such statements they would better be 
omitted. The treatment of painting, ar- 
chitecture and design, and a number of 
other subjects merits similar comment. 

The book contains many interesting 
facts and details about various fields and 
processes that would undoubtedly be of 
interest to a student of industrial arts 
and would be a welcome addition to a 
teacher’s source materials. But these 
are not presented in any well-organized 
pattern to provide a sound basis for ex- 
ploring the arts and industries. 


Ray FauLKNER 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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